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The term literary forin is commonly taken to refer to such broad 
aspects of the structure of fiction or drama as plot and character, or 


h regulative arrangements as the sonnet form in lyric poetry. 


to suc 
Psychologists have given comparatively little attention to such formal 
elements, though philosophers and psychoanalysts have studied them 
more extensively. There is, however, another group of formal 
elements in literature to which psychologists have given considerable 
attention. It includes such things as rhythm, rime, alliteration, and 
speech melody, and it is with psychological studies of these formal 
elements that the present review is concerned. 

[he term literary form implies a judgment of value in that it sets 
off the form to which it reférs from non-literary language expressions. 
For the most part psychologists have chosen to study passages of 
recognized literary worth. These have been analyzed carefully, some- 
times by traditional methods of scansion, but more often by methods 
which record with exactness the physical characteristics of the selec- 
tions as read. Such methods at once achieve an analysis of the 
auditory stimuli which constitute the passage of prose or verse, and 
of the reaction of at least one reader to the visual symbols arranged 
by the author. 

The psychologist’s interest is clearly in literature as spoken 
rather than in printed texts. Scripture wrote in 1906, “ The only 
true verse is that which flows from the mouth of the poet and which 
reaches the ears of the public; printed verse is only a makeshift for 
the verbal communication ” (51, p. 3). Poetry was certainly enjoyed 
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long before the art of writing came into existence, and printed verse 
or prose is a relatively recent phenomenon. This interest of the 
psychologist in the spoken rather than in the printed line presents an 
interesting parallel to recent developments in the study and the teach- 
ing of language and literature. The evolution of experimental 
phonetics, the emphasis in secondary and higher education upon 
spoken English, the development of courses in play production, the 
organization of speech choirs, all reveal a pedagogical interest in a 
return to the source, the spoken word. 

Beside choosing for study passages of recognized literary value, 
psychologists have made an effort to have these passages read by 
individuals well qualified to interpret them. Some have had distin- 
guished actors or public speakers read into their recording apparatus 
or have used phonograph records of their readings. In the nineties 
Scripture (49) analyzed a record of Joseph Jefferson’s reading of 
the toast in Rip Van Winkle. Quite recently Schramm (36) has 
had as subjects, either in person or by way of phonograph records, 
such men as Stephen Vincent Benét, Robert Hillyer, T. S. Eliot, 
Vachel Lindsay, and a number of distinguished readers, actors, and 
teachers. Presumably, a poet is the best authority as to how his own 
verse should be read, even though his skill in reading it may not be 
as great, in some cases, as that of an interpretative artist. 

Various forms of apparatus have been used in the investigations 
to be considered. Of course those psychologists who have relied 
upon traditional methods of scanning for their analysis have not 
required any special apparatus. Yet even these investigators have 
felt the need of checking their results with more exact and objective 
methods. The unaided ear is inadequate to distinguish the finer 
shades of difference in the attributes of spoken sound. An obvious 
example of this inadequacy is the inability of prosodists to agree on 
whether or to what extent accent in English verse is a matter of time 
or intensity. Scripture’s first work in this field grew out of an 
attempt to decide an argument between two language professors on 
this very point (49). 

The various types of experimental method for mechanically 
recording the reader’s speech reactions might be grouped under four 
heads. First, some of the earlier investigators had their subjects 
accompany their reading with some other form of recurring motor 
reaction, such as tapping, and recorded the beats, on the assumption 
that the pattern thus obtained would correspond to the rhythmic 


pattern of the selection as read. Hurst and McKay (15) used this 
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method, as did also Triplett and Sanford (64) and several other 
investigators about the same time or earlier. Miyake (28) and 
Wallin (66) both found experimental evidence that the pattern of 
taps does not correspond to the speech accents, the taps coming 
slightly in advanee of the speech sounds. A further difficulty with 
the method is that it tends to make the reading unnatural by intro 
ducing an artificial regularity as in singsong scanning. 

The remaining three types of method all record directly the 
physical characteristics of the reader’s speech. The most obvious 
instrument for this purpose is, of course, the phonograph. It has the 
great advantage of providing a permanent record by means of which 
he voice of the speaker may be reproduced at will. Because of this 
advantage it is commonly used today in conjunction with other 


ethods of recording. Its chief disadvantage when used by itself is 


that its curves are so small that they are hard to interpret even when 
aonified. 
Another way of recording the sounds of the voice is by the 
method of the Abbe Rousselot. This is the method which 
Scripture (48) has chiefly used in his studies in this field. It con- 
sists essentially in transferring a record of the vibrations of the voice 
ymograph drum through the medium of a vibrating membrane 
is in turn connected with a fine marking point. This method 
is the advantage of relative simplicity. It is claimed for it that it 
rive, in its smaller vibrations, an accurate record of pitch; in the 
height of its larger curves a measure of intensity; and, when « 


1 


bined with a standard time line, a record of the duration of every 


1 represented. It has been criticized by Snell (57) on the 
ground that it does not give an accurate record of what occurs during 
pauses. Shepard’s apparatus(54), used by Snell in her study, 
obviates this difficulty. It has 2 recorders, 1 for sounds from the 

uth and 1 for those from the nose, and in addition it records the 
ssage of air from both mouth and nose. Thus there are 4 simul 
neous tracings in addition to the standard time line. By relating 


he 4 records it is possible to determine whether a pause is made by 
the subject to take breath or for some other purpose. Marbe (24) 
devised an apparatus by which voice vibrations were recorded on a 
noving paper belt by a vibrating flame which deposited smoke rings 


upon it. Comparatively little use was made of this apparatus by 
= ’ 


id his school in the studies to be reported here. Miller's 


Tt 


honodeik (27) represents an advance in some respects over ihe 
nethod of carrying the vibrations to a smoked drum by a pointe: 
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It has not been used, however, in the studies with which we are at 
present concerned. 

The fourth type of method which has been used in the studies to 
be reviewed is an electrical and photographic one. The instruments 
developed and used by Seashore to analyze musical sound have been 
applied also to the study of speech. These instruments and methods 
have been described by Seashore (52), Metfessel (25, 26), and 
Tiffin (60, 62). Schramm has applied them in a series of studies 
of some of the formal aspects of English verse. He states briefly (36) 
how the different characteristics of sound are registered. The 


oscillograph is used to record the sound-wave so that it may be 


ae See ——e wretlewel recnedee 
re mgn speed ou;rput-ieve recorde 


studied for quality and pitch, 


registers the intensity of the sound, the strobophotographic camera 
graphs the pitch, and all these instruments record time. Schramm 
claims that with these devices it is possible to measure “ frequency 
to less than a vibration, intensity to less than a decibel, time to 1/1000 
of a second, and quality to one per cent of change in harmonic ¢ 


position (36, p. 17). The precision of these instruments is not 
only advantage. They can be used without in the least hamperin 
the subject’s natural mode of speech, and some of the records can be 
read with less labor than is required by other methods 

Turning now to the results which have been obtained by these 
methods, let us first consider the work of Marbe and his school. Ws 
begin with Marbe not because his work antedated that of oth 
investigators, but because it is most in line with traditional methods 
of prosody. The advantage of Marbe’s procedure is that it makes 
use of more exact and systematic statistical methods. Though his 


procedure could perfectly well be applied to verse, Marbe and his 


2) 


school apply it almost exclusively to a study of the rh 
His method was first to scan the selection studied, marking ih 
accented and unaccented syllables. He then counted the number of 
unaccented syllables appearing between each successive accented 
syllable and the next. These figures he called Z-values. Thus, if 
there were 2 unaccented syllables between a given accented syllable 
and the next one, the Z-value in that case was 2. He then made dis- 
tribution tables of the Z-values for the passage under consideration, 
and calculated averages and mean variations. 

When a passage 3,000 words long from the beginning of Goethe's 
St. Rochusfest was compared with one of equal length from Heine's 
Harsreise, it was found that the former had a smaller average 
Z-value than the latter, indicating that the rhythm of the Rochusfest 
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is more regular than that of the Harsreise—more like the rhythm of 
verse (23). With the aid of Dirr, Marbe treated a number of other 
selections of German prose by this method, and got comparable 
results. The Z-value 2 occurred more frequently than any other 
Z-value, as it had in both the Goethe and Heine selections, and there 
were fewer Z-values the more they varied from 2 in either direction. 
Marbe also got one of his colleagues, for whom French was as much 
a mother tongue as German, to scan passages from Chateaubriand and 
Zola, and treated the results by the same method. The average 
Z-values were greater and varied more widely than in the case of the 
German selections studied. 

Marbe’s method was applied to several problems by other investi- 
gators, either under his direction or independently. There is no need 
of an extensive review of these studies, as most of them have been 
well summarized by Gropp (14). Unser (65) applied the method 
to 26 Goethe selections representing 4 different kinds of writing: 
dialogues, letters with affective tone, indifferent letters, and narra- 
tives. The average Z-value for the narratives corresponds to that 
found by Marbe, whose Goethe selections were also in narrative form. 
[he 3 remaining types were found to have smaller Z-values, that for 
dialogue being smallest, that for the affectively toned letter next, and 
that for the indifferent letter approaching the value for narrative. 
Eggert (11) supplemented the scanning procedure by using 
rbe’s smoking flame method. The purpose of his study was to 
try to analyze the nature of dynamic accent. Marbe himself acted 
as subject in the experiment and read trom the Rochusfest, tapping 


in time to the dynamic accents upon a small rubber bulb connected 


t 
with 1 of 3 flames. The other 2 flames recorded respectively the 
vibrations of his voice and a standard time line. The results fail to 
show that dynamic accent consists only of changes in strength, and 
there is no evidence that changes in pitch are involved. About all 
Eggert claims for his results is that they indicate that dynamic accent, 
as marked by Marbe, tends to occur mainly in periods of rising tone- 
movement. It is significant that with the introduction of objective 
methods of analysis the question as to the nature of accent at once 
shows itself a complex one. 

Lipsky (21), using Marbe’s method, gets results similar to his 
from a study of a number of selections in English. In some writers, 
as in Ruskin, he finds an excess of Z-values equal to 1, and he calls 
this a “‘duple” rhythm. In others, as in Lamb, he finds an excess 
ot Z-values equal to 2, and this he calls a “triple” rhythm. He 
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also fin.'s a relatively high correlation (.76) between Z-value and 
the average number of syllables to a word in a giwen passage. 
Kullmann (18) extended the study of this relationship to a number 
of German selections. He found that with more strongly affective 
material, in which Unser had found low Z-values, the number of 
monosyllables is high and the average number of syllables per word 
low. With less affective material there tend to be fewer monosyl- 
lables and the average number of syllables to the word is greater. 
Seer (3) applied the same method to the study of German trans- 
lations of the Bible, which are commonly supposed to differ in 
aesthetic value and emotional force. He also made up special texts 
of words of 1, 2, or 3 syllables to test reading time for passages con- 
sisting of words of different length. More ideas are expressed, of 
course, in the passages made up of one-syllable words than in those 
consisting of two-syilable or three-syllable words. Relating his results 
to the question of rhythm, Beer finds that reading time is slow where 
there are large numbers of monosyllables, that is, where the per- 
centage of accented syllables in the selection is high and the Z-values 
small. For comparison Beer had his subjects read verse which had 
a regular rhythm, and here no relationship appeared between reading 
time and number of monosyllables. He concludes, therefore, that 
changes in reading time reduce to changes in content of ideas. The 
more ideas expressed in the selection the greater the number of 
monosyllables, the smaller the Z-values, and the slower the reading 
time. 

Prandtl (32) maintains that beside the factors just mentioned 
the feeling tone of the selection should be taken into account. 
Reinhard (34) had claimed that his results had shown that lyrics 
which expressed unpleasantness were read more slowly and at a 
lower pitch than those expressing pleasantness. Prandtl took 21 
selections and classified them according to whether they were serious, 
indifferent, or light; excited, indifferent, or calm. When the selec- 
tions and the subjects’ reactions to them were analyzed, it was found 
that the serious and the excited selections differed from their respec- 
tive opposites in the following 4 ways: they were made up of words 
having a smaller average number of syllables; they had in them a 
larger number of accented syllables; pauses figured in them more 
prominently; and they had a slower reading time. The slower 
reading time was partly, but not entirely, due to the greater number 
and length of the pauses in the serious and excited selections. 
Todoroff (63) studies texts, both verse and prose, which have 
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been set to music. He finds that in the musical setting there is a 
tendency for the notes which go with accented syllables to have 
greater duration and higher pitch than those which go with unac- 
cented ones. Thumb (59) has applied Marbe’s method to a study 
of the prose of Xenophon, Plato, and Demosthenes, with results 
which he regards as interesting, though still tentative. Zielinski’s 
work (71 ), while it does not belong to the Marbe school, proceeds 
by similar methods. He finds that Cicero’s phrases follow a definite 
rhythmic pattern and that this pattern is more prominent in his later 
than in his earlier work. Zielinski also claims that in spite of earnest 
endeavors to analyze his own style, Cicero was quite unable to do so 
He concludes that the form of Cicero's rhythm was determined 
unconsciously. 

Gropp (14) studied 2 prose selections which have a special 


interest because several famous philosophers have commented upon 


their peculiar rhythm. These selections are Hulsen's Naturbeobacht 
ungen auf emer Reise durch die Schweiz and Schleiermacher’s 
) gen. The statistical analysis of the meter of these 2 selections 


showed that in each it is unusually regular as compared with the other 


samples of German prose which have been studied by similar methods 
The results do not wholly bear out the judgment of Fr. Schlegel, 


y ] 


D. Schlegel, Brinkmann, and Schleiermacher. They show that 
Schleiermacher himself was mistaken in his interpretation of the 
nature of his own prose. Marbe, Unser, and Gropp all tested the 
consistency of the scanning method by having 2 or more individuals 
scan the same selection independently. They found some discrep- 
ancies, but on the whole essential agreement between the results of 
the different scanners. Marbe (23), comparing his own scanning of 
a passage with that of a colleague, finds that some of the discrepancies 
are clearly due to differences in pronunciation. The remaining 
differences he is not able to explain, but suggests that rate of reading 
may have something to do with causing them. Patterson (31), a 
critic of Marbe’s method, claims that the rhythm of a prose passage 
may be radically altered by a change in reading rate 

The interest of students of the problem of form analysis has 
turned away from such studies as those of Marbe and his school, and 
has focused upon the analysis of the factors of sound of the speaking 
voice. Marbe emphasized the need of objective methods (22), and 
his speech-melody apparatus offered, to be sure, a mechanical means 
of analyzing some of the elements of spoken language, though it was 
not very extensively used. The general tendency has been to con- 
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centrate upon the minute and exact analysis of the physical char- 
acteristics of speech sounds as a basis for the study of the effects of 
verse and prose, and this doubtless represents the most promising 
line of attack upon the problem at the present time. Prediction is 
hazardous, but it seems possible that some such method as Marbe’s 
may eventually come into use again. When more of the special 
problems have been solved scanning can undoubtedly be done more 
intelligently. When this is the case the statistical method, always 
carefully checked by the experimental, may prove a valuable supple- 
ment to the latter in making extensive comparative studies and in 
formulating problems for more exact analysis. 

Early in the period of scientific study of rhythm it was recognized 
that it was not enough simply to distinguish 2 degrees of stress or 
duration, one for accented and the other for unaccented syllables. 
Hurst and McKay (15) held that in a dactyl or an anapaest there 
are present syllables of 3 different lengths, a long one, a short one, 
and one of intermediate length. In a recent article Jespersen (16) 
says that he pointed out in 1900, in a paper published in Danish, that 
there are in reality an infinite number of degrees of force represented 
in different syllables, though for practical purposes it is enough to 
distinguish 4. Ettlinger (12), whose article was also published in 
1900, assumes that there may be 3 or 4 different degrees of accent. 
Experimental studies amply bear out the assumption that accented 
syllables may vary widely in both duration and intensity. The same 
can be said for unaccented syllables and for the differences between 
accented syllables and their adjacent unaccented ones. 

Scripture’s work in this field began with an attempt to determine 
whether accent in English verse was a matter of time or intensity. 
He first used phonograph records for this purpose (49) and later 
the method of direct registration of the voice on the kymograph 
drum (50). His pupils, Miyake (28) and Wallin (66), carried these 
researches further, and Wallin’s research especially revealed the great 
complexity of problems in this field. Scripture wrote in 1899, “ The 
correct concept of the English poetical line seems to be that of a 
certain quantity of speech-sound distributed so as to produce an effect 
equivalent to that of a certain number of points of emphasis at definite 
intervals ”(49, p. 101). These points of emphasis he called centroids. 
This concept of the centroid became basic in Scripture’s interpre- 
tation, and continues so today (30). The line, then, instead of being 
a broken series of separate parts, like a string of beads, is rather a 
continuous outpouring of energy alternately strengthening and 
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weakening. Brown illustrates the nature of the rhythm of speech 
by saying that it is “ more like that of a singing tea-kettle or hum- 
ming electric motor, than it is like the rhythm of a metronome ” (6, 
p. 23). Scripture (42) maintains that the time between successive 
centroids is about the same, but this assumed regularity, as 
Chandler (7) points out, is not altogether borne out by his records. 
The centroid is determined by an increase of any 1 or more of 4 
factors: duration, intensity, pitch, and precision of utterance. 
Scripture regards these 4 factors as interchangeable in determining 
centroids. There is some evidence, however, that they are not all 
of equal importance in this regard. Woodrow (67), who carried out 
an extensive quantitative study of rhythm, is not convinced that the 
factors of duration, intensity, and pitch are interchangeable. He 
holds that the role of each in rhythm is radically different. “ Intensity 
has a group-beginning effect: duration, a group-ending effect: pitch, 
neither a group-ending nor a group-beginning effect (68, p. 77). 
Brown concludes “that the time aspects are fundamental and that 
the accentual features while necessary are not at the root of the 
phenomena ’’(5, p. 346). Schramm’s recent work (36) indicates that 
the factors in question are not all of equal importance, intensity and 
duration each being about twice as important as pitch in determining 
rhythmic stress. 

Another point at which Scripture’s interpretation differs sharply 
from the traditional one is in the matter of syllables (43). He denies 
their existence as far as spoken language is concerned. Instead he 
speaks of “ syllability”” (Sibigkeit), which is entirely a matter of 
auditory impression, depending upon the number of speech sounds 
the word has. The separation of the letters of the printed word into 
syllables, he claims, has nothing to do with speech. He therefore 
does away with metrical feet altogether, and represents the energy 
scheme of a line by indicating the centroids with one kind of mark 
and the sounds between the centroids with another. There is no 
doubt that this system has its advantages, especially in dealing with 
lines which traditional prosody has regarded as atypical. 

Scripture also designates another important unit which he calls 
the verse molecule (48). In spoken verse short pauses occur which 
separate the verse stream into sections. These sections are the verse 
molecules, and in general they agree with the printed lines of verse. 
The pauses between the verse molecules play an important part in 
rhythm ; indeed a centroid may fall in a pause, just as in music a beat 


may fall in a rest (46). As for the lines, Scripture classifies them 
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according to the number of centroids in them and the pattern of 
arrangement about the centroids of the other sounds. In stanza 
structure the lines are found to be arranged in groups according to 
the number of centroids. A favorite arrangement, for example, is 
one in which lines of 4 and of 3 centroids alternate, as in Poe's 
Annabel Lee. 

In order to make clearer the nature of verse form, Scripture 
attacked the question as to where it comes from and how it originates. 
To get light on this problem he resorted to the questionnaire 
method. He sent a list of some fourteen questions to a number of the 
leading British (48) and later to a number of leading German (41) 
poets, receiving replies from 14 of the former and from 30 of the 
latter. In addition Wallin (66) already had accounts from several 
American poets. There is overwhelming agreement among these 
replies that the poet is generally entirely unconscious of the verse 
form he is using, and that in the process of creation verse comes to 
mind already formed. Scripture concludes, therefore, that though 
the poet may test and refine consciously, he cannot consciously create 
poetry. He goes further and holds that all investigations of the 
structure of verse are investigations of the mode of operation of the 
unconscious. His example (45) of the activity of his own uncon- 
scious in supplying the required phrases for an English translation 
of a German verse supplements the other evidence from a different 
angle. This interpretation of the creative activity of the poet has 
much to commend it, based as it is upon the practically unanimous 
testimony of a number of the leading contemporary poets. It receives 
additional support from the views of some of the leading philosophers. 
Dewey (9), for example, explains the creative activity of the artist 
on essentially the same grounds. Scripture’s view, as he himself 
points out, is in line with the interpretations of psychoanalysis. It 
might be added that it agrees with the testimony of some of the 
greatest poets of the past. Prescott (33), in a book which deserves 
the most careful study from psychologists, gives a large number of 
examples. 

Scripture and his pupils have applied his experimental methods 
and the principles of interpretation of his new system of metrics (42) 
to the study of a number of examples of English and German verse. 
Scripture himself has made a study of Beowulf (47). He finds that 
the lines consist in alliterative groups and that the alliteration fur- 
nishes the fundamental rhythm. The number of centroids is found 
to be 4, sometimes varying to 6. The number of vowels between 
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centroids varies from 0 to 5. The division of the poem into lines 
serves simply to make the fundamental rhythm more obvious. 
Division into half-lines is not justified at all. Scripture has also 
analyzed Middle English alliteration; blank verse of Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Milton, and Shaw; a number of examples of lyric verse; 
Mother Goose rimes; and parts of Goethe’s Faust. His study of 
Shakespeare’s verse included the analysis of some readings made by 
tor from the “ Old Vic.” Scripture believes that the speech of 
such an actor, who neither scans nor declaims the lines, best repre- 
sents the manner in which Shakespeare intended that his lines should 
be read. His study of Shakespeare’s verse shows that the number of 
entroids in the line may vary from 1 to 6, the number most com- 
monly found being 5. In Shakespeare’s verse the number of vowels 
between centroids varies from 0 to 4; in Milton’s it varies from 0 
3, seldom exceeding 3. Scripture holds that a peculiarity of 
lilton’s verse is the large number of run-on lines, many pauses 
urring within the line rather than at the end. This conclusion (48) 
rees with the results of Snell (57) who reported that in the 100 
es of Paradise Lost studied by her about 93% of the lines had one 
more pauses within the line, and that 30% of the lines were run-on 
nes. Scripture has devoted considerable attention to Mother Goose 
ies; indeed, his first reported analysis (49) is of a record of 
Robin. He believes that Mother Goose rimes, learned as 
ey are in childhood and representing, as he thinks they do, elements 
folk art, are basic for the development of a feeling for rhythmic 
peech (48) His analyses show the varied complexity of the 
hms. It is interesting to recall in this connection Lanier’s state- 
ment that “ The most complex rhythms of our language . are 
to be found in Mother Goose and in the works of our greatest 
poets (19, p. 186) 
In some of his earlier work Scripture was influenced by the 
umous language scholar, Sievers. In his Rektoratsrede at Leipzig 


1901, Sievers (55) held that every piece of poetry has intrinsic 


melodic qualities which are not symbolized in the text, but which 


re divined by the reader from the context and appropriately repro- 


duced in the reading. Scripture (40) tested this statement by having 
13 cultured people from widely different parts of Germany read the 
same part of a poem, Der Fichtenbaum, and recording their readings. 
He found that in spite of individual differences in reading the speech 
melodies were the same. Later he decided to make a test of Sievers’ 


own analysis of the opening monologue of Faust. He began with 
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the Urfaust (40), and continued with a preliminary study of the 
monologue in its later form (44), but did not complete his analysis 
of it. 

Dichler (10), using Scripture’s method, has made records of 8 
one-beat lines taken from German poetry. He finds such a line a 
continuous stream of energy with a centroid which lies in or near a 
vowel. Krejcik (17) analyzes 5 four-beat lines according to each 
of the 4 components of speech energy which Scripture has distin- 
guished. He is led to the conclusion that there are fewer centroids 
than is commonly supposed. Usually there are only 1 or 2 places in 
the line where energy reaches a really high level. He suggests calling 
these places main centroids to distinguish them from other stressed 
places where energy may be relatively low. He also finds that energy 
tends to give out at the end of a line, unless the content requires an 
especially strong center of energy in the latter part. He calls this 
phenomenon the fatigue factor and believes that it sets a limit to the 
length of the line. He also finds justification for regarding the line 
as a unit, for even when the thought carries over, there is a pause 
at the end. Zemen (69) analyzes Goethe’s Gottes ist der Orient, 
classifying the lines according to Scripture’s method. He also (70) 
applies the method to the question of expressive intonation by having 
the word hier spoken into the apparatus in 3 different ways to convey 
3 different meanings. The time and pitch characteristics are strik- 
ingly different in the 3 cases—an indication of the close relationship 
between form and content. 

At the University of Michigan the apparatus devised by 
Shepard (54) has been used in several investigations of literary form. 
Snell (57) used it to make a study of pause in Milton’s blank verse, 
analyzing 2 passages each 50 lines long from Paradise Lost. Eleven 
subjects took part, and they are described as capable of enjoying 
poetry and of reading it reasonably well. In the selections read 
approximately 92% of punctuation marks were paused by the readers, 
but only 75% were paused by all of them. About 18% of all pauses 
were made where no punctuation marks occurred. In this connection 
Snell was able to show that Milton’s own punctuation of his poems 
follows natural rhythms of speech more closely than does the punc- 
tuation of modern editors of his works. The average duration of all 
pauses in the Paradise Lost selections was .45 second, which cor- 
responds exactly to the average which Wallin (66) obtained for his 
poetical selections. Snell finds wide variation in the length of pauses, 
those for blank verse ranging from .06 second to 1.3 seconds. She 
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remarks, “Those readers who brought out most pleasurably the 
beauty of Milton’s verse were the ones who introduced the greatest 
variety in the time of pausing ”(57, footnote, p. 37). Snell also 
attacks the theory of compensating pause which holds that pauses are 
introduced in reading to make up for the lost time of missing syllables. 
Studies of both blank and lyric verse showed that, far from equalizing 
feet in time, pauses have a tendency to make them even more unequal. 
The theory, therefore, would seem to be one more example of the 
misconceptions which have resulted from a tradition of hard and fast 
metrical schemes. Snell's results show that equality between metrical 
feet is not required in order that there may be rhythm. Pause has an 
artistic function in marking off sections of the verse, “ creating 
sound-units which, with their ever-changing cadences, produce a 
rger rhythm of great value in Milton’s blank verse (57, p. 30). 
Griffith (13) made use of Shepard’s apparatus for a study of 
time patterns in prose. Four kinds of prose were studied, but special 
attention was given to so-called fluid prose, particularly that of 
Walter Pater. She found that the more rhythmic passages had a 
higher percentage of time devoted to pause than the less rhythmic 


» length of the pauses varied and tended to be longer the greater 


logical and rhythmic importance of the material set off. Trained 

ders tended to pause more often than untrained ones. In the case 
' fluid prose there was greater variety in the number and length of 
pauses than for other kinds of prose, but there was as much uni- 

‘mity in the placing of these pauses as is found in blank verse. The 
uthor concludes, therefore, that the pattern of prose is as readily 
recognizable as that of blank verse as far as the matter of pausing is 
neerned. No sound unit was found in rhythmical prose of too great 
ngth to be held as a single rhythmic impression. The rhythm of 
fluid prose is characterized as one of flowing line rather than of recur- 


nt pattern, the changes which occur in it being progressive rather 


in regularly alternative. These changes are to be found in vari- 
tion in the temporal duration of the sound unit, in the number of 
its syllables, and in the position and duration of pause. The author 


emphasizes the fact that her study relates to only one of the rhythms 
of prose—that of time. 

Morris’ study (29) is devoted to an analysis of the line as a 
rhythmic construct. Eight selections of verse and 4 of prose were 
used. They were recorded with the phonograph and the kymograph 
simultaneously. Recognizing that the rhythm of the line is a com- 
posite of patterns, Morris tries to discover and define the quality of 
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the line as determined by the number and arrangement of these pat- 
terns. When lyric verse is read in “ scanning” fashion the factors 
of quantity, quality, pitch, and stress all tend to coincide. This tend- 
ency decreases as one moves away from song scansion to the freer 
organization dominated by speech movement. In prose and free 
verse meter is subordinated to the point of disappearance, and the 
movement is dominated by the centroid and the phrase. In free verse 
the centroids tend to form rhythmical time series, and phrases of 
equal thought content tend to become lines. This last fact leads the 
author to suggest that the characteristic feature of verse may be a 
line pattern, established not by equality of time or meter, but by 
phrasal content. 

There can be no doubt but that this unitary character of the line 
may be still further accentuated, often with valuable artistic effect, 
by the use of rime. Lanier (19) attributed 2 functions to rime: to 
indicate the line-group and to furnish a pleasurable coordination of 
tone-colors for their own sake. Stetson (58) concluded on the basis 
of an experimental study that rime effectively rounds off the verse, 
effects larger groupings, and makes pauses at the ends of the lines 
less necessary. Lanz (20) has recently published an extended study 
of rime. In his investigation he used an electrical technique, but in 
his discussion he makes comparatively little use of the results obtained 
in this way. His thesis with regard to rime is that it furnishes the 
keynote in the speech melody. He accepts Helmholtz’s theory of 
musical melody as the basis of his discussion, holding that though it 
does not adequately account for all forms of melody in modern music, 
it is valid in accounting for the origin of melody. The Helmholtz 
theory holds that when any tone is sounded it arouses in the hearer a 
desire to hear it again. If, then, another different tone is sounded, 
tension arises between the individual's desire to hear the tonic and 
the experience of hearing the other different tone. Eventually the 
succession of tones works back to the keynote and the melody ends 
on the tonic, satisfying the desire of the hearer. The pleasurable 
excitement of the alternate tension and release thus generated is the 
basis of our enjoyment of the melody. Lanz believes that this theory 
of musical melody can be applied in a literal sense to the melodies of 
verse. His argument is based upon researches on the nature of vowel 
sound by Miller and Crandall. These investigators find that each 
vowel is distinguished by a certain pattern of characteristic fre- 
quencies in the overtones. Lanz finds that the mean frequencies of 
these patterns for the chief English vowels form a chromatic scale. 
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He assumes, therefore, that the vowels, with their different char- 
acteristic pitches are the basis of the speech melody, just as the 
musical tones of the scale are the basis of a musical melody. The 
question naturally arises as to why the melody of rime should begin 
as well as close at the end of a line. According to Lanz a musical 
phrase may begin and end anywhere within a verse, but if it begins 
and ends at the rhythmically important places it will be more easily 
perceived. These rhythmically important places are at the ends of 
lines. Here rhythm and assonance mutually help each other—melody 
becomes rhythmical and rhythm melodious. 

\all (1) contributes a study of alliteration which, like rime, 
marks off sections of speech. He believes that its function is to give 
greater clarity and to aid the memory. He maintains that it is not 
so much the obvious element of similarity which accomplishes this 
result as, rather, a subtle element of contrast. He finds from a study 
of 986 cases of alliteration from poems of the Elder Edda that with 
few exceptions the initial consonant was repeated but with a different 
vowel. The suggestion of repetition given by the consonant is con- 

licted by the appearance of a different vowel, and this surprise 
element is what makes the alliteration so effective 

As mentioned above, the apparatus developed at the University 

ywa by Seashore and his associates for the study of music is being 

1 for the study of speech. These researches are following 2 main 

es. One of these is an analysis of speech itself, and Tiffin (61) has 
published a review of the studies along this line which are in progress 
or have been completed. Schramm (36) is in charge of the work 
ng the other main line, and is concerned with the scientific 
ilysis of English verse. 

Schramm’s interpretation of the nature of speech is similar to 
Scripture’s in that he regards it as a continuous flow. The speech 
current should be regarded, he says, “not as a chain made up of 

tachable links, but rather as a metallic bar, which may vary in 

and composition along its length, but which is still a unit (36, 
p. 20). Schramm does not go quite as far as Scripture in breaking 
with traditional interpretations as far as the syllable is con- 
cerned (39). He holds that we may admit that the syllable is not a 


It may still be a useful unit of quality and intensity, even though it 
is not possible to mark off its limits and use it as a unit of duration. 

In a preliminary study of several representative poems, involving 
the measurement of about twelve hundred syllables, Schramm (38) 
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found that 74% of the accented syllables are characterized by 
increased intensity and 92% by increased duration. The ratio 
between the average duration of accented and unaccented syllables is 
almost exactly 2:1. This result agrees perfectly with those obtained by 
Wallin (66), Snell (56), and several other investigators. With fur- 
ther study, however, Schramm (36) is inclined to treat this result 
with reserve. An analysis of 4 possible methods of measurement con- 
vinces him that it is impossible at present to determine syllabic 
quantity with perfect accuracy from acoustical records. Since the 
matter of measurement of duration is still subject to some doubt, he 
prefers to regard the quantitative results just mentioned as tentative. 
Pitch plays a part in determining stress, though not as great a one 
as time or intensity. Pitch is found, however, to vary widely with 
logical emphasis. In a special study, in which the same sentence was 
repeated 6 times with a different word emphasized each time, it 
was found that there were striking differences in pitch in the word 
emphasized. It is interesting to compare this result with that of 
Zemen (70), who found striking differences in pitch when the same 
word was spoken 3 times, each time in such a way as to convey a 
different logical meaning. Schramm’s general conclusions on stress 
are that there are all degrees of it; that intensity and duration con- 
tribute more to it than pitch; and that when heightened pitch joins 
with intensity and duration the effect is usually that of logical 
emphasis. 

Schramm (35) studied the pitch of riming vowels and found a 
strong tendency for the 2 members of a pair to be pronounced on the 
same pitch. The greatest difference between the mean frequencies of 
any pair of rimes was 17 vibrations, and the average difference only 
5 vibrations. In one case a reader’s pitch range for the poem was an 
octave and a half, and at one point he had to jump 7 tones to make 
his rimes correspond in pitch (37). Schramm (36) is inclined, 
however, to wait for further evidence before accepting Lanz’s 
interpretation. 

As for rhythm, Schramm (36) maintains that there is, strictly 
speaking, no such thing—there are only rhythms. He also holds that 
there is little physical counterpart for the temporal equalities which 
we perceive or imagine in verse. His results indicate that the 
rhythmical intervals of the average poem may deviate from equality 
by as much as 24% without in the least impairing the rhythmical 
effectiveness of the reading. Lines, however, usually deviate less 


from a norm than do the intervals between stresses, and the author 
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remarks that it is reassuring to find the physical evidence in agree- 
ment with the traditional view of the importance of the line. Beside 
the syllabic rhythm Schramm identifies a phrase rhythm, a rhythm 
arising from the balancing of the lines, and a stanza rhythm. “All 
these rhythms are wound together in a contrapuntal effect which the 
poet must have heard only in a flash of inspiration, which the reader 
produced unconsciously without analyzing, and which the listener 
heard without entirely comprehending ” (36, p. 61). The author 
mentions still other factors which contribute to rhythm, such as the 
repetitive character of the melodies, the similar pitch of riming syl- 
lables, and the precision with which certain syllables are enunciated. 
Schramm (36) relates his results to the principle of artistic 
deviation from the regular. Experimental confirmation of this prin- 
ciple, which is a well-recognized theory of art, was presented in 1925 
by Seashore and Metfessel (53). In this article it was held that the 
artist must know the exact and must be capable of producing it, but 
that in actual performance he deviates from it and in so doing pro- 
duces his most artistic and distinguished effects. Deviation from the 
regular is one of the most striking things in verse. Prosodists have 
been forced to strange shifts in their attempts to reconcile the varia- 
bility of verse with the rigidity of their metrical schemes. Brown (6) 
has pointed out that the structural irregularity of verse is not a chance 
affair. If it were it should change with successive repetitions, but 
his results showed the same irregularities appearing with regularity 
different readings of the same verse. To quote Schramm again, 
\rt in verse lies neither in regularity nor in irregularity; it lies in 
knowledge of and ability to approximate the regular, and in ability 
and taste to deviate artistically from the regular ’’(36, p. 75). 
Before closing this account, mention should be made of an attack 
upon the question of literary form which starts from the familiar 
aesthetic principle of unity in variety. Birkhoff (4), a mathematician, 
has proposed as a gauge of the aesthetic value of a work of art the 
formula M=O/C, where M is aesthetic measure, O the orderliness 
of the work of art, and C its complexity. For a given type of 
art the general formula has to be made more specific through an 
analysis of the various elements of order. The specific formula for 
OQ aa+2r+2m—2ae—2ce haa . 
=~ ——. In this formula, aa refers 
C ( 
to alliteration and assonance, 27 to rime, 2m to musical vowels, 2ae to 


poetry is M= 


alliterative and assonantal excess, and 2ce to consonantal excess. 
The measure of complexity, C, is the total number of speech sounds 
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in the selection plus the number of word junctures which do not admit 
of liaison. Birkhoff gives specific directions for the use of the formula 
and presents several examples of familiar verse rated in this way. 
The first 5 lines of Kubla Khan receive a rating of .83, while the 
first stanza of Onward Christian Soldiers rates .51. It should be 
borne in mind that the formula is intended to measure the value only 
of the formal elements of sound in the verse, and has nothing to do 
with other aesthetic elements. Factors of content and expression, or, 
as Birkhoff prefers to call them, “ connotative associations,” are left 
out of account. Two attempts have been made by psychologists to 
test the validity of this formula, and each has included a study of 
verse forms along with other types of art. The method is to rate the 
same selections in two ways: (1) by Birkhoff’s formula, (2) accord- 
ing to the preferences of a group of subjects. The 2 sets of ratings 
are then correlated. Davis (8) partly verifies the formula for verse, 
getting a correlation coefficient of .55. Beebe-Center and Pratt (2 
get an average correlation coefficient of .08, but they point out that 
this is higher than the average correlation of any observer with the 
rest of the group. Their subjects reported extreme interference of 
meaning with their judgments of musical value, so a further experi- 
ment was carried out using nonsense lines so constructed as to have 
diverse aesthetic value according to Birkhoff’s formula. With this 
material a correlation of .75 was obtained with the formula. These 
results seem to the reviewer to point to the fundamental identity of 
form and content and to indicate that they can be separated only in 
a process of abstraction. 

The investigators whose contributions have been discussed in this 
review have furnished and are furnishing a rapidly growing body of 
fact and theory of great significance for prosody and aesthetics. The 
reviewer believes that these facts and points of view have their 
importance for the main stream of psychological thought as well. It 
is instructive to observe, for example, how workers in this field have 
been driven to regard speech as a continuous though varying process, 
instead of as a discontinuous series of unvarying elements. There is 
hardly a field which offers greater advantages for the study of per- 
ception, hardly a field in which the elusive meaning of meaning comes 
nearer to being accessible. Scripture has claimed that all studies of 
verse form are actually studies of the mode of operation of the uncon- 
scious mind. Whether or not this statement is justified, there can be 
no doubt that the careful study of the forms of literary expression 
cannot fail to bring us into contact with processes which are funda- 
mental in the activity of the mind. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When we try to formulate more exactly the psychological effects 
of unemployment, we lose the full, poignant, emotional feeling that 
this word brings to people. For that reason we wish to refer the 
reader to a selected list of novels, plays, and case material which we 
believe should be read to obtain a literary and personal view of unem- 
ployment (5, 11, 12, 30, 32, 38, 39, 40, 44, 65). But as we shall see, 
though the effects of unemployment are marked, the fabric of causa- 
tive factors and resulting effects are too complex to be analyzed by 
simple uncontrolled observations. 

In this paper we will deal with no inferences from institutional 
changes, or general trends through the depression, because we feel 
that these data are too complicated by other factors and by broad 
cultural trends to tell us anything about the effect of unemployment 
on the individual. However, much of this material is available else- 
where (17, 22, 28, 52, 60, 82, 93, 94, 96, 98, 101, 103, 111). We will 
concern ourselves mainly with the material that deals directly with 
the unemployed individual, either through direct observation, in the 
clinic, by interview, or through objective measurement by question- 
naire and test. It will be found that there are many gaps in research; 
in those cases we will have to content ourselves with reasonable 
hypotheses and with suggestions for further research. 

We have attempted, wherever possible, not to be limited by the 
actual work that has been done in this field and to see the problem 
as broadly as possible, but in spite of all our efforts, it is difficult to 
go beyond the actual research. It has been found convenient to divide 
our material into 4 parts as follows: 


1 The authors are indebted to the International Institute for Social Research 
and to Dr. Samuel Stouffer, director of the studies on the social effects of the 
depression, for their support. 
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I. The Effects of Unemployment on Personality. 
II. Socio-Political Attitudes Affected by Unemployment. 
III. Differing Attitudes Produced by Unemployment and Related 
Factors. 


IV. The Effects of Unemployment on Children and Youth. 


I. THe Errects or UNEMPLOYMENT UPON PERSONALITY 


At present the field of personality is a program of research rather 
than an organized body of knowledge. For this reason it would be 
neither possible nor desirable to organize the available material under 
systematic headings. Our plan is to consider first, unemployment as 
it has affected such personality traits as ascendance-submission, intro- 
version-extroversion, and emotional stability. Second, we will dis- 
cuss the problem in relation to habits and interests such as reading, 
movie attendance, and conversation. And third, we will attempt to 
treat the problem from a more dynamic view of the effects on the 
‘total personality.” 

(1) Personality Traits. Most of the material available describes 
the effects of unemployment under the head of emotional stability 
This term has never been adequately defined and has been used inter- 
changeably with such terms as neuroticism, maladjustment, and emo- 
tional immaturity. Until some measurement is made of such concepts 
as anxiety and hostility as defined by Horney (47), we must content 

rselves with definitions in terms of the tests used. 

The general conclusion of practically all workers in field is 
that unemployment tends to make people more emotionally unstable 
than they were previous to unemployment. Clinicians have suggested 
the following concepts from observations of some of the effects of 
unemployment: Unemployment represents a personal threat to an 
individual’s economic security (27, 51); fear plays a large role (6) ; 
the sense of proportion is shattered, that is, the individual loses his 
common sense of values (106); the individual's prestige is lost in 
his own eyes, and as he imagines, in the eyes of his fellow men (51, 
75). He develops feelings of inferiority (6), loses his self-confi- 
dence (8), and in general, loses his morale (30, 75). 

Questionnaires given to large groups of individuals reveal the 
same trend. Morton (66), using the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 

2 it is difficult to draw the borderline between these personality traits and 


somewhat broader attitudes to life such as resignation or between these traits 


and socio-political attitudes, but we will arbitrarily make the division, and treat 


those aspects in separate sections. 
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tory, found that 3 groups of unemployed office workers tended to be 
slightly more neurotic than the general population. Rundquist and 
Sletto (81), administering a test of their own formulation, found 
that poorer general adjustment, in terms of attitudes toward the 
future, adjustment to the home and the social environment, char- 
acterize the unemployed. Israeli (48) lends further support 
through a questionnaire of his own; he found that Lancashire and 
Scottish unemployed as compared with employed groups were more 
negative and more depressed in the sense that they expected greater 
failure in various situations in the future. They tended to resemble 
mental patients suffering from anxiety neurosis in this respect. 
Though this indicates that the unemployed suffers from great anxiety, 
he is not actually neurotic. He does not become as downcast about 
the future as the mental patients who have an extremely negative or 
catastrophic outlook. This suggests that he has a reserve or resist- 
ance which prevents a so-called breakdown. 

Two interesting manifestations of this emotional instability are 
reported. First, arising from the sudden termination of established 
daily work habits, there is a disruption of the time pattern and a 
consequent loss of the sense of passage of time (35, 56). Second, 
arising partly from a disruption of the income pattern where the indi- 
vidual has not yet adjusted to his new situation, some individuals 
indulge in irrational spending, despite their lowered income (56). As 
we shall see later, most people do finally make some adjustment to a 
markedly narrowed way of living. However, this irrational spending 
may also be explained in terms of a substitute reaction as a means of 
solving a conflict. For example, it is reported that in a small group 
of partially unemployed Flemish workers just outside of Brussels 
pigeons are bought and kept at a great expense because of the 
owner’s hope that some day his pigeon will win a worthless trinket 
in a race. These same workers spend a good pert of their annual 
income so that their children will have the proper outfit for com- 
munion. Probably all this is done, with great deprivation to the 
individual, merely that he may regain some of his lost prestige and 
status in the group.* 

In order to obtain confirmatory evidence to indicate that unem- 
ployment produces emotional instability, it is necessary to consider 
what happens to the unemployed man when he gets a job. From 
common observation, at least, it seems that the effects are almost 


8 We are indebted to Mr. Thomas W. Reese for this account. 
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immediate ; the individual brightens up, regains his status in society, 
and with it his emotional stability, provided, of course, he was not 
maladjusted before unemployment. However, if the unemployment 
was too long-lasting he probably has suffered to such an extent that 
it is very difficult for him to regain his stability. 

In Russia, according to Williams (104), where such pressures 
causing anxiety as economic responsibility and competition are 
reduced, there is a remarkable reduction in the incidence of nervous 
and mental diseases, particularly manic-depressive insanity and 
schizophrenia. “In Russia mental hygiene is inherent in the social 
organization. . . .” There is less threat to the ego, and consequently 
a better adjustment can be more easily made. 

All workers in the field agree that there is a general lowering of 
morale with unemployment (7). Rundquist and Sletto (81) find 
that discouragement, a sense of hopelessness particularly with refer- 
ence to finding a job, general depression, and distrust of one’s fellow 
men is characteristic of the unemployed. Hall (42), using his own 
questionnaire, found that unemployed engineers have a definitely 
lower occupational morale than employed engineers. It is important 
to note here that just having a job in itself is not as important as 
having a feeling of economic security. Those who are economically 
insecure, employed or unemployed, have a lower morale. 

The common belief is that people tend to feel inferior when out of 
work (3, 91). However, Rundquist and Sletto (81) found that 
unemployed men are not characterized by feelings of inferiority. It 
seems that objectively an individual should have feelings of inferiority 
about being unemployed only when he knows that unemployment has 
been selective and that he cannot hold a job because of personal 
deficiencies. This suggests further research. For this we must 
distinguish between mass lay-offs and partial firings, much or little 
unemployment in a given trade, early and later depression periods. 
When few people are being fired, the unemployed may be justified in 
feeling inferior ; at other times he may have the dubious consolation 
that he is not the only one. However, in spite of these facts the 
unemployed may feel inferior, particularly if the attitude of the family 
is such that they put all the blame on him. 

Incidentally, was the depression actually selective? Several 
studies (19, 20, 100) indicate that unemployment is largely due to 
unselective economic conditions of our society rather than to personal 
deficiencies in the worker. However, some groups have a greater 


chance to keep a job than others. Paterson and Darley (73) point 
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out that the early unemployed have more physical defects and iess 
vocational aptitude than the late unemployed. However, the most 
important selective factor is certainly age, as shown in a WPA 
survey (72); the discrimination of racial groups and the foreign 
born also plays an important role. Other objective factors such as 
amount of schooling and training did not show up as decisive in this 
study. Whatever group discrimination there is, it plays a greater 
role in being rehired than in losing a job (58). 

Material indicating a decrease in emotional stability is obtained 
from transient groups. Insofar as this is an unemployed group it 
deserves special consideration. Unfortunately, however, the results 
obtained in this group must be evaluated with certain reservations, 
since it is not always clear whether unemployment caused transiency 
and thus emotional instability or whether instability caused transiency. 
This group is characteristically of a low economic background, com- 
ing from broken homes, and from homes suffering great want. To 
that extent economic deprivation may be said to be the cause of the 
ensuing emotional instability (65, 90). 

Experimental findings are often contradictory, suggesting that 
factors of sampling and the effects of a given background on devi- 
ation, mental deviation particularly, have not been carefully analyzed.‘ 
For example, Kaplun (50), administering the Henmon-Nelson test 
of mental ability to a group of non-resident New York transient 
males, found that they had a lower intelligence level than the general 
population. Brentlinger (9), on the other hand, testing a group of 
transients in Texas, found that they did not differ in intelligence or 
capacity from the normal population though most of them came from 
low occupational levels. Shlionsky, Preu, and Rose (88) suggest 
that instability was the cause of transiency. In a short clinical psy- 
chiatric interview of 200 unemployed transients in New Haven, they 
found that 35% had been obviously and chronically maladjusted to 
their environment before the unemployment situation arose. Chronic 
alcoholism was a frequent symptom. Ninety per cent of the men 
reacted to the unemployment situation with disturbances of mood 
having the characteristics of a mild or moderate reactive depression. 
Thirty individuals manifested the anxiety syndrome in their reactions 
to the unemployment situation ; 24 of these gave indications of per- 
sonality maladjustments before the unemployment period began. On 

¢ Previous research indicates the unreliability of mental tests when applied 


to groups whose education and socio-economic background is markedly dis- 
similar from that of the groups used to validate the test 
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the other hand, Brentlinger (10) felt that the instability of the tran- 
sient group he tested arose from unemployment and migrant living 
rather than that emotional instability caused their unemployment. 
Further, as a group, there were few symptoms of functional neurosis. 

In addition to these data, Culver (23), using the Bernreuter, and 
Schubert (85), using the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, found 
that transients are less emotionally stable than the genera] population. 
3rentlinger (10), employing the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, 
found again that transients are less stable than the general population 
and than a group of college students, but are more stable than a 
group of psychoneurotic soldiers. Item analysis reveals that they are 
characterized by greater unrest and frequent change of interests. 
That such characteristics cannot be ascribed to the innate constitu- 
tional make-up of a transient, is clearly shown by a study of Smeltzer 
and Adams (90). They found that vocational training of 25 transient 
boys for just 6 months wrought a marked improvement in their 
mental ability (Terman), achievement (Stanford), mechanical apti- 
tude (Stenquist), and emotional stability (Thurstone). This indi- 
cates the far-reaching possibilities of rehabilitation of a group that has 
become maladjusted through situational stresses, provided they are 
reached early enough. Coe (21), Schubert (86), and Outland (71) 
are in agreement that the groups of transients they investigated did 

tt differ from the general population in the amount of education they 
had recetved. But they do not neglect to point out that more educa- 
tion, especially vocational training, would be useful, particularly if 
efforts to obtain jobs for these people were also made 

That the unemployed suffer depressing effects as described above 
is not surprising in the light of the structure of our society where the 
job one holds is the prime indicator of a man’s status and prestige 
There is no doubt that unemployment affects other personality traits, 
but we have little available material. For that reason, the rest of 
this section is largely devoted to suggestions. 

Morton (66) found that 3 groups of unemployed office workers 
were slightly more submisstve and less self-sufficient on the Bern- 
reuter than the general population. Evidence that checks with this, 
though not dealing directly with unemployed groups, was obtained 
by Eisenberg (29), who found that those college students whose 
fathers are professional and business men tend to feel more dominant 
on the Maslow Social Personality Inventory than those whose fathers 


‘ 


belong to the “ working ” group. 


Probably the unemployed tends to withdraw from society because 
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of loss of status and feeling of shame. He may withdraw into him- 
self, and even from his family. In that sense, he would become more 
introvertive and less sociable. If he believes that the fault of unem- 
ployment is his, he loses his self-confidence. It would be interesting 
to compare as well the learning ability, considered here as a per- 
sonality trait, of properly equated employed and unemployed groups. 
The lowering of morale and ambition might serve to make new 
impressions on the unemployed difficult. The social implications for 
adjustment are apparent. 

Still in connection with personality traits, but with an eye to 
everyday application, Cantril (16) raises the question: “* Does unem- 
ployment increase or decrease suggestibility? Are the unemployed 
more susceptible to advertising, money schemes, fortune tellers, or 





leaders?” Depending on their unemployment status, they might 
either be more suspicious of others or more gullible. They would 
certainly wish to make money and thus might fall for any schemes 
presented to them. The political implications may be very important, 


—E 


since the unemployed might follow any political group or leader who 
appealed directly to their needs. Cantril also asks, ‘‘ Do the unem- 
ployed tend to evolve more imaginative schemes than the employed?” 
Are they looking for a way out of the situation, or are they merely 
indulging in wishful thinking? 

(2) Interests and Habits. We cannot ask, “ How do the unem- 
ployed use their leisure time?” because leisure implies a definite 
work pattern which the unemployed do not have. We must ask the 
question simply, “ Have there been any changes of interests and 
habits among the unemployed?” 

What changes have occurred in the reading habits of the unem- 
ployed is not very clear. Bakke (4) feels that there is an increase 
in reading. The Marienthal study (56) indicates that the unem- 
ployed become so apathetic that they rarely read anything. Here 
again the importance of previous background must be recognized. 
Probably an individual who has been used to a great deal of reading, 
would do more with his new “leisure.” Those who have never or 
rarely read, would probably not take it up now. The stage of unem- 
ployment is also a factor. In the early stages where optimism is 
current, the individual might very well increase his reading, glad that 
he now has time for it. But in the later stages when apathy and 
discouragement is the rule, the individual is not so likely to turn to 
reading. Cantril (16) asks the question, “Is the type of fiction or 
non-fiction read by the unemployed different from that read by the 
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employed with the same cultural background?’’ It would be signifi- 
cant to determine whether there is a trend to escapism, or whether 
reading with a vocational purpose is more frequent. 

In connection with other interests, Cantril asks, “ Do the unem- 
ployed have more desire than the employed to go to the movies, to 


travel, to own an automobile, a home, or a radio?”” We might add, 


Do they have a greater need to possess these advantages in order 


to make up for their loss of status in society! 

Bakke (4) indicates an increase in movie attendance which is 
caused chiefly by the need to “kill time,” characteristic of any 

idual whose mode of living is disrupted. In addition, movies 
provide a pleasant means of escaping from an undesirable present 
environment. One can mention in this connection the well-known 
fact that people unsuccessful in their search for a job usually end by 
going to a movie. Since money needed for such escape is not always 
lable, the increase in movie attendance found can be considered 


inimal indication of the increased desire for such attendance 


There is litthe doubt that there is a trend to different kinds of 
usement. Expensive amusements have to be dropped of necessity 
people may rely more upon their own resources for amusement. 
There may be more conversation and original games among certain 
ips. The Lynds (60) indicate a 


) as a cheap and constant source of amusement. There may also 


increase in the use of the 


ie 
“ 
—_— 
a 
~ 


1 increase in card games but how much of all this is due to unem- 
nent or general cultural changes, we cannot say. There may 

lso be an increase in political interests when the individual realizes 
s relation to society, but we will discuss this more fully in a later 


: ‘ " ~wnal Lahete 5oLLa ot sey4 ‘ tha tha «anamn' ] 
AS lor personai habits, Bakke (4) points out that the unempioyeda 


spend a good deal of their time in the streets, talking, watchi1 ig others 
waiting for something to happen his is true mostly of the 
unskilled laborers. In Greenwich lack of conversation, particularly 
oT . wil - @ hha rartar: ] } <1 W.nafe, ? surat 
among middle-aged men, characterized tnese ioanng activities 


Other questions that may be asked in this connection are: “* How 
has unemployment affected the interest in personal appearance or the 
sense of rivalry and competition?” “Has unemployment changed 
personal habits such as shaving, washing, sexual behavior, or regu- 
larity of hours?”(16). The answer must of course depend both on 
the type of person involved and the stage of unemployment. For per- 
sonal appearance, see Gatti (35) discussed below. 


(3) The “Total Personality.” Though the material on per- 
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sonality traits, interests, and habits discussed above is important and 
revealing in itself, it must be remembered that we are frequently 
dealing with isolated traits taken cut of their context. We frequently 
lose sight of the individual as an organism, and what is more impor- 
tant, the individual in society. 

Some explorations of the “total personality ” have already been 
made relating to the effects of unemployment upon the general 
attitudes of life held by the individual. These are discussed in a 
later section of this paper. Here we would like to suggest other 
possible approaches which to a large extent involves a discussion of 
methodology. 

One approach would be a study of the life history. If we place 
special emphasis on the individual’s periods of employment and 
unemployment, and his attitudes and behavior during the course of 
these periods, we may be able to understand the effects of unem- 
ployment on the individual in connection with his cultural and family 


background, with the development of his personality, with his rela- 
tions to various people in many different situations, and with the 
development of his interests, attitudes, and values. The problem of 


differing attitudes related to differing factors in the life of the indi- 
vidual, which we consider later, might be understood by the use of 
this technique. An analysis of an unemployed group might be 
enough, but a comparison between an unemployed and a comparable 
employed group would be even more revealing not only as to the 
effect of unemployment on people as a group, but as to how it affects 
specific types of individuals. 

However, the life-history method, though it is penetrating and 
can be quantified if such is the investigator’s desire, is still a very 
cumbersome and lengthy technique. Much shorter techniques can 
be classified under the heading of projective methods which the 
Murphys and Newcomb describe (67). We can list briefly for chil- 
dren: the use of dolls representing parents or a sibling with which 
the child can play out life situations ; the use of pictures representing 
various life situations to which the child can respond freely; the 
child’s own spontaneous piay; story-telling; fantasy; and the 
Rorschach method. For adults, modifications of such techniques 
could be used in the form of fantasies, free-association, attempts at 
creative work, and the Rorschach. It is true that these methods are 
not “ standardized ” and as such should be used with caution, but it 
seems likely that they will produce material which can be utilized in 
penetrating analyses. They have the advantage, as Schachtel and 


Hartoch (83) have pointed out in connection with the Rorschach, 
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that the personality is revealed without the necessity of the individual 
verbalizing and without arousing his suspicion. These methods 
could be used together with the interview. 

A final promising method is the description and measurement of 
the ego-level and the aspiration-level of the unemployed as a group 
and in contrast to other groups. Briefly, the ego-level represents the 
individual’s feeling of capability within a group whose opinion he 
values, and the aspiration-level, the individual’s goal of future per- 
formance, how much he thinks he will do. The individual, in our 
ulture at least, tries to keep the ego-level as high as possible, and 
the aspiration-level adjusted to the ego-level in some sort of balance. 
\ statement of the adjustment between the 2 levels is necessarily 
very complex because of the marked individual differences. However, 

ill times the ego-level must be protected in some fashion. Some 
ple do so by keeping the aspiration-level as high as possible; 

rs try to avoid failure and so keep it low. These represent 
extreme patterns; it is possible to describe various other patterns 

een these representing other possible adjustments. With adults 
seems highly probable that the ego-level is relatively constant for 
given individual. In that event the aspiration-level would reflect 
me degree the ego-level. 
Ve should like to know what happens to the individual who is 
ployed. The unemployment may be a strong enough influence 
srupt the personality pattern. It is difficult to predict, however, 
hat directions these changes would go. If the individual has 
sources of security or if he feels that the fault of his unemploy- 
is not his, he will probably remain largely untouched. But if 


ses all these footholds, then it is likely that his ego-level will be 


red. The need to avoid failure will become stronger than the 
to keep his aspiration-level as high as possible, and consequently 
piration-level will go down. However, among other individuals 
isruption of the personality pattern may be revealed in a fi 
reality as expressed in an unrealistic relation between the 2 

ls. We must remember, in addition, that what happens to the 
idual depends in some measure on the length of his unemploy- 
ment, his previous personality make-up, and so on. Gould (39) is 
at present utilizing laboratory techniques to measure aspiration-level, 
its generality and relation to other variables. If this investigation 
proves successful we might have a useful technique for the study of 


+} 


the effects of unemployment on the individual.° 


* We are indekted to Miss Rosalind Gould for the suggestions and hypotheses 
just given. 
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II. Socto-PotiTicaL ATTITUDES AFFECTED BY UNEMPLOYMENT 


It has been claimed that unemployment makes people immoral, 
makes them radicals, atheists, etc. Let us examine the data in terms 
of the average response to unemployment to see if we can discover 
the truth of the matter. 

(1) Moral Attitudes. In an article by Louis Adamic (1) we 
find a New England priest complaining of increased immorality since 
the depression. Williams (105) in an impressionistic account depicts 
a definite increase of immorality with unemployment. He feels that 
the depression releases men and boys from the discipline of regular 
work, and because of accompanying family tension and emotional 
instability, unwholesome sex practices result. Erickson (31) finds 
that economic distress appears to be a very considerable factor in the 
causation of abandonment. But an analysis of O'Neill and Glover's 
data (70) would indicate that economic distress is only the last 
straw and that desertion is due mainly to the long-standing incom- 
patibility of the two people involved. Groves (41) points out that 
desertion occurs only when the family was not unified before the 
depression ; where there was a well-integrated family, the depression 
served to bring the family even closer together. Angell (2) indicates 
the same trend from his careful analysis of families suffering a 
marked decrease in income. Reinhardt and Boardman (77) and 
Swerdloff (95), from an analysis of case records show that some 
husbands do turn to drinking as an escape, but not many. What 
additional effect repeal of prohibition has had would be very difficult 
but very important to estimate in this connection. 

In general, one would suspect that a depression, necessitating the 


postponement of marriage, would increase extramarital relations. 
Stouffer and Lazarsfeld (94) point out that Puritan ideals, especially 
the “ nobility of thrift and of individual responsibility for success and 
failure "’ may have been largely destroyed by the shock of the depres- 
sion. But on the other hand, there may have been an additional 
restraint in that sex freedom involves money. In any event, light 
could be thrown on the problem if adequate information were avail- 
able on the incidence of venereal disease, prostitution, juvenile sex 
delinquencies, sale of contraceptives and illegitimate births. In 
addition to these large cultural changes, we would like to have more 
information obtained from the individual as to changes in his behavior 
and attitudes. Stouffer and Lazarsfeld supply some tentative infor- 


mation and hypotheses. 
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One suspects that whatever changes have occurred in moral atti- 
tudes and behavior are not clearly revealed in these data, because 
we still know little as to the effect of unemployment on the individual 
in this connection. We may be describing a general cultural shift 
rather than the effects of unemployment. It seems doubtful, however, 
from the little data we have in which the individual is studied, that 
unemployment has a marked effect on moral attitudes and behavior. 

(2) Attitude toward Religion. Gilfillan (38) depicts the Penn- 
sylvania miners as still deeply impressed and influenced by their 
religion. Actually this feeling may have been intensified since, par- 
ticularly during the depression, religion probably provided the only 
source of hope for a better life and thus allayed somewhat the suffer- 
ing of the present for these people. But Bakke (4) points out that 
the unemployed workers of Greenwich turn in other directions than 
the church for assistance. He says, “ There is little to be surprised 
at when several ministers of established churches laughed at their 
problems due to unemployment. The church caters mostly to the 
skilled artisans who are mostly employed” (p. 220). Zawadski and 
Lazarsfeld (112) suggest that there is a slight trend for the unem- 
ployed to lose their religious faith, but the majority of those whose 
autobiographies were analyzed, still seem to have their faith unshaken. 
Hall (42), in his study of unemployed and employed engineers, finds 
a slight but not significant tendency for the unemployed to take a less 
favorable attitude toward religion than the employed. This, how- 

ver, was the smallest of the differences found between the 2 groups. 

[hough there seems to be a tendency for some of the unemployed 
to lose their religious faith due to unemployment, this tendency is 


apparently not very far-reaching. The following hypotheses suggest 
themselves: Those individuals who were firm believers before unem- 
ployment probably return even more fervently to religion for a feeling 
of security ; those whose faith was not very deeply rooted might turn 
away from it; those who had no faith, would not change their attitude 
except in the direction of greater adherence to their views 

(3) Political Attitudes. According to Bakke (4) there is no 
revolutionary attitude produced by unemployment. Hallgren (43), 
through a historical analysis of America and its strikes, points out 
that it is a myth that hunger leads to revolt. On the contrary, strikes 
are more typically recovery phenomena. 

3ut though there does not seem to be a change toward more 
radical behavior, there is a definite change in expressed attitudes. 


Hall (42) finds that the unemployed, on the average, are more 
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antagonistic toward employers than are the employed. Rundquist 
and Sletto (81) find that the most consistent and striking difference 
between employed and unemployed men is the latter’s greater dis- 
content with the economic order. Zawadski and Lazarsfeld (112) 
point out that though there is a tendency to criticize the government 
and wish for a change, the unemployed are not revolutionaries. The 
‘only fertilize the ground for revo- 


experiences of unemployment 
lution, but do not generate it.” 

In fact, unemployment may work in an entirely different direc- 
tion. Contrary to current belief the unemployed may develop a 
fascist rather than a radical attitude. Stagner (92) found through 
his test of fascist attitudes, that those people with incomes below 
$1,000 or above $5,000 were more sympathetic to fascism than those 
from the intermediate income brackets. We are interested in those 
with incomes below $1,000. It seems likely that they are sympathetic 
to fascism because, having practically nothing, they will support any 
system which promises them an easy way out of their distress, that is, 
if they are uncritical. At this historical moment they are less likely 
to support a communist program, which also promises to aid them 
in their distress but which also requires much more active support 
which this group, because of its apathy, is not prepared to give. 

What effect the depression has had on the development of class- 
consciousness is difficult to evaluate because of the many complicating 
factors. It seems from the above evidence that unemployment alone 
is not a sufficient factor. Actually it may even produce fascist atti- 
tudes. What apparently is most conducive to the creation of feelings 
of class-consciousness is not alone the presence of insight into the 
social situation but the existence of an economic distress which is not 
severe enough to cause complete demoralization and make the indi- 
vidual merely apathetic.*® 

Some evidence is available that organized activity tends to get 
the individual away from his personal problems and in that sense he 
becomes more adjusted and extraverted (26). It might be that such 
organizations as the Workers’ Alliance, an organized group of unem- 
ployed, enables the individual to adjust by giving him the feeling that 
he is not alone, and by providing him with work to fill up his time. 


® These comments hold mainly for the working class, since the capitalist 
class as a group is by far the most class-conscious of all in its determined efforts 
to maintain the existing state. In this connection it would be interesting to 
find out whether severe economic reverses cause formerly rich people to align 
themselves with working groups, or whether they persist even more in their 
former class affiliation. 
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III. Dirrerinc ATTITUDES PRODUCED BY UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
RELATED FACTORS 


It is quite apparent that the same situation will not produce the 
same consequences, simply because we are dealing with individuals, 
who come provided with different backgrounds, different experiences 
and varying abilities, and necessarily react to the situation in the 
light of their previous behavior. The attitudes developed in the case 
of unemployment are partly a result of the past history and develop- 
ment of the individual. In this section we are mainly interested in 
the distribution of attitudes. The more personal attitudes lend them- 
selves better to a systematic discussion than do the peripheral atti- 
tudes obtained in questionnaires (69) 

(1) Ditstribution of Attitudes. Casual observation and wunor- 
ganized case studies indicate that these differing attitudes produced 
unemployment do exist (8, 30, 51, 59, 77, 78, 95, 106 It is not 
cessary to try to classify these varied statements since the more 
systematic studies that follow seem to have done this fairly well 

The Marienthal study (56) and the analysis by Zawadski and 
Lazarsfeld (112) of autobiographies obtained from the unemployed 
in Warsaw reveal the following attitudes: (1) The unbroken. He 
confesses to being satisfhed, is active and enterprising, but it must be 


arked that he had good luck in getting jobs which prevented star- 


vation. (2) The resigned. Extreme limitation of all needs; no 
plans; no definite relation to the future; either no hopes at all or 
hopes which are not taken seriously ; the feeling of relative well-being 
is lacking in this case. (3) The apathetic. Idle contemplation; 
mood not distressed by indolence; no plans; carelessness arising not 
out of self-confidence, but out of unconcern. (4) The distresse 


Hopelessness, bitterness, hatred, outbreaks of rage, gloominess as an 
all pervading feeling, flight into drunkenness, and often thoughts of 
suicide. 

Gatti (35), studying the reactions of unemployed workers of 
Turin to an offer of the possibility of work found the following atti- 
tudes: (1) The anxious. Those who suffer mostly from the fear of 
future insecurity. (2) The apathetic. Through long unemployment, 
these individuals lose their confidence and become indifferent. 
(3) The unresigned. Those who are not willing to accept the fact 
of unemployment, and are critical of society. The apathetic can 
perhaps be better described as the distressed or the broken, since they 
differ from the unresigned in that they will try to hide their own 
situation with clean well-repaired clothes, whereas the unresigned 
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will show a wilful disorder of their dress. In addition, the unresigned 
tend to refuse work which they consider inferior to their abilities, 
whereas the “apathetic ’’ tend to hide whatever training they may 
have so that they can take any job. 

The criteria for the ascription of an attitude to any individual 
should be more carefully defined, but for our present purpose these 
differing attitudes might be broken down into 3 main categories: 
(1) The unbroken. The unresigned, aggressive individuals who are 
far from content with their present situation, who will not give up 
and sometimes go so far as to try to change the social order. (2) The 
broken. The resigned, apathetic, unaggressive individuals who have 
lost all hope, are indifferent, even “ lying flat on their backs.” These 
are by no means the revolutionaries. (3) The distressed. The 
anxious, bitter, hopeless individuals who do not know which way to 
turn and who alternate between fits of gloominess and violent out- 


bursts of 1 


‘age. These are too disorganized a group to become revo- 
lutionaries ; they more frequently go into flights from reality. 

The rest of the material concerns itself with attitudes expressed 
by people on relief towards the government and relief. These atti- 
tudes are to some extent a reflection of the more personal attitudes. 
Vincent (99) indicates 5 different attitudes to life and society by 
those on relief: (1) those whose courage has been definitely blown 
to pieces and are fatalistic ; (2) those who are bitter because they have 
lost their savings and now feel that society is responsible for their 
upkeep ; unemployable; (3) those who accept relief with reluctance 
and feel that something will turn up shortly; (4) those who are 
intensely irritated with the entire social order; (5) those who accept 
their situation with philosophical rationalizations. It is interesting 
that only a small portion of the relief group indicate an intense irri- 
tation with the social order. 

Mack (61) indicates 3 effects of CWA help to unemployed fami- 
lies: (1) For those who were fundamentally maladjusted, CWA 
helped relieve the strain and irritation, but did not cure the funda- 
mental disorder. (2) Where unemployment was followed by a loss 
of self-respect, loss of self-confidence, and irritation, CWA helped to 
restore these losses and relieve the tension. (3) In a group where 
adverse effects were not noted, CWA made for greater ease and 
comfort. 

Slocum and Ring (89), interviewing 100 relief cases, found the 
following attitudes to relief: Forty-four felt that they should have 


help, 14 asked for more work to cover deficit in budget, 6 were 
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vi 
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hesitant and felt badly about returning to the relief office, 10 took it 


as a matter of course, 15 showed a history of intermittent dependence 
since 1915, 7 were demanding, and 4 revealed no clear attitude. 
Woolston (107) discovered the following attitudes of 147 relief 
clients to their government: (1) expressed confidence in the present 
order (6%); (2) admitted depression was very trying, but thought 
it would pass (10%); (3) needed help to get back to their feet, and 
vere trying to help themselves | C (4+) asked for what they 
could get without protest or thanks, their courage spent (14%); 
(5) critics of the social order, felt that they were entitled to a job 
27%); (6) had abandoned hope (8%); (7) ready to fight against 


: , y oF 
t present order { 12% ). 


oo , La } we Onate annear ] +1, : 9 Fis e4 . rr : . 
trom tne above data, it appears that the distribution of attitudes 


toward relief and the social order is bimodal, consisting of 2 extreme 
groups that approve of the social order and disapprove, with a small 
lifferent group in between. However, the size of the disapproving 
group, though large enough to alter averages, is not quite as large as 
have suspected. Unfortunately, the investigators have not been 

clear in analyzing finely enough the attitudes toward the government 
We might suggest the investigation of the following attitudes: (1) the 
government is responsible for the depression; (2) the government 


is responsible for duration of the depression; (3) the government is 
administering the relief properly. And in addition, we could 
finer analyses of approving attitudes toward the government 

| 


It is quite apparent that we would have better information as to 
radical points of view and their extent if we could have some such 
classification. 

The questions have been frequently raised, “Are there unemployed 
who don’t want to work? Is the relief situation likely to increase 
this number?” Calkins (15) points out that the number is few. 
In spite of hopeless attempts the unemployed continually look for 
work, often going back again and again to their last place of work 
Other writers reiterate this point. Roslow (80) investigated by ques- 
tionnaire 98 ERB research workers at NYU and found they pre- 
ferred work relief to home relief, and for the most part were satisfied 
with the work relief setup. However, since 1935 when this study 
was made, there has developed a growing dissatisfaction with work 
relief, since it does not provide the much-needed feeling of job- 
security. In addition, many persons are not doing the work they 
would like and are qualified to do. These statements apply particu- 
larly to white-collar workers, but it seems very likely, in view of 
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Calkins’ suggestive analysis, that they would also apply to the 
“laboring” classes. Unfortunately, no direct study has as yet been 
made on this point. 

(2) Predisposing Factors Related to Differing Attitudes. We 
have little information to explain these individual differences in atti- 
tude, but some of the predisposing factors related to them seem to 
be: (a) the past economic and social status of the individual before 
unemployment, (b) age, (c) sex, (d) type of personality make-up, 
(e) the extent of the impact of the depression upon the individual, 
and (f) the length of unemployment. 

(a) Economic and Social Status. Rundquist and Sletto (81) 
point out that general maladjustment is greatest among men from 
the lower occupational strata and among men with the least educa- 
tion. They are characterized too by poorer morale, discouragement 
and a sense of hopelessness. This may indicate that the more 
adversity the individual experiences previous to unemployment the 
more he suffers during unemployment, and as a corollary, continued 
adversity saps the morale, rather than builds it up, so that those who 
suffer most can take suffering the least. 

Oeceser (69) rightly points out, however, the need to analyze our 
data in terms of the cultural background. For example, in our 
culture men suffer a loss of prestige from losing a job, but not so in 
Dundee, Scotland, where it is believed that girls are hereditarily 
better weavers than men, so that it is only to be expected that they 
take jobs away from them, and the men suffer no loss in prestige. 
Anthropological studies should reveal further information on this 
point. 

Western culture is by no means a uniform entity, and a study of 
sub-groups within it will probably reveal that unemployment has 
different effects on different groups. For example, one study (53) 
reveals that unemployment is not felt so severely in an environment 
of lower intelligence and of predominantly agricultural character as 
in the circle of urban workers, probably because the prestige values 
are not as marked in the more easy-going rural life. We might 
suggest, in addition, that the individual who comes from a community 
where family prestige is more important than economic prestige can 
always fall back on his family prestige when he loses a job, and will 
be more inclined to have an unbroken attitude toward life. The indi- 
vidual who has been used to a very comfortable income will probably 
be harder hit than the individual who has always been accustomed to 
tightening his belt; the former is more likely to be broken or dis- 
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tressed than the latter. Probably Negro groups would suffer less 
than comparable white groups since their status is lower than whites. 
They probably can accept relief more easily than whites because their 
ego probably does not find itself so much in work as in the case of 
the white group. These results are all due, most likely, to cultural 
pressure previous to unemployment. We might generalize by saying 
that where the prestige values in holding jobs are high, the unem- 
ployed are more likely to become broken or distressed ; where prestige 
values are low or the individual has something else to turn to, such 





as a substitute-value—for example, personal achievement—the indi- 
vidual is more likely to remain unbroken. 
(b) Age. Hall (42) indicates that the unemployed engineers in 
the thirties were on the average the most bitter toward employers, 
nd had the lowest occupational morale. Rundquist and Sletto (81) 
und that older men were characterized by greater general malad- 
ustment, greater discouragement and sense of hopelessness than were 
nger unemployed men who were continuing their educational 
training in evening school or special classes for the unemployed. It 
seems that the younger men still have their hope to keep them up, 
and the oldest men have already found their place in society and so 
t aspire beyond it. These groups are less likely to be broken 
unemployment than the middle groups, the men in the thirties, 
» have large responsibilities and find it difficult to adjust to a new 
situation. The comparison of adults with children and youth is an 


important enough problem to be treated separately in a further 


c) Sex. One would suspect that women would probably react 
differently to the situation of unemployment not because of any con- 
stitutional differences but because of differing cultural pressures 
For example, Pruette (76) suggests that it is easier for a woman to 
accept an inferior position than it is for a man; it is less of a blow to 
her prestige, because in our culture man’s status is considered to be 
superior to that of woman’s, and it is considered man’s duty to have 
a job. This would suggest that men suffer more severely from 
unemployment and are more apt to become broken or distressed than 
women. To support this view, Rundquist and Sletto (81) found 
that women were little affected in their attitude toward the economic 
system due to unemployment, whereas the effects in men were 
marked. (See also Oeser above.) In cultures where men are not 
dominant to women and sexes are not differentiated it could not be 
so severe a blow to the pride to be unemployed (63). 
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(d) Personality. Undoubtedly the previous personality make-up 
of the individual plays an important role in determining his attitude 
during unemployment. For example, it seems very likely that the 
individual who was well adjusted before unemployment can face the 
crisis better than the individual who was maladjusted. No direct 
research has been done in this field, but some suggestive data can be 
found in the section on personality above. 

(e) The Extent of the Impact of the Depression. The present 
economic resources of the unemployed have a bearing on the forma- 
tion of their attitudes. It is clear that those who are not as hard hit, 
do not suffer as much, and are more apt to be among the unbroken 
group. Wright (108) furnishes some evidence that those unem- 
ployed not on relief were not quite as hard hit by the depression as 
those on relief, since the former group had more part-time work, 
more savings, insurance, more help from relatives, better housing, and 
more food. In the Marienthal study (56) a very definite relationship 
between present income and attitude was found as follows: the 
unbroken (14% of the group studied) were earning 34 schillings a 
month, the resigned (47%) 30 schillings, and the broken (39%) 
23 schillings. Angell (2) also points out that it was easier for the 
families less hard hit to make a satisfactory adjustment than those 
who suffered great economic losses. 

We can attack this problem from another angle, more appropriate 
to present economic conditions, and ask the question, ““ Who gets a 
job?” From a study by Gaudet and Lazarsfeid (36), it was found 
that 81 NYA workers who obtained jobs in private industry matched 
with another group of 81 NYA workers for age, sex, education, and 
work experience, but who did not get outside jobs, did not differ in 
intelligence, in the length of time they had been out of school, or in 
the length of time they had held previous jobs. But they did differ 
in that the employed NYA workers tended to be, on the Bernreuter, 
more stable, more self-sufficient, more extroverted and /ess sociable 
than the unemployed. There is also some indication that they are 
of a higher socio-economic status. The groups do not differ in the 
way in which they had found jobs previously, but it is of special 
interest that approximately seventy per cent of all those who have 
ever been employed had found their jobs through friends. One 
might suspect from these results that any differences between the 
2 groups are not due to any basic differences in organization of per- 
sonality, but rather to the accidental factors of what friends one 
knows. However, the authors believe that due to the fact that the 
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unemployed group were more sociable and more active in other pur- 
suits, all of which were not strictly sociable, it may be that there is 
an optimal degree of sociability for success in job-hunting. Of 
course this may have been a very select group and until further 
research is done, this problem remains unsettled. But it is impressive 
that the same authors found in an unfinished study of high school 
students and textile workers in Millville, New Jersey, that approxi- 
mately fifty per cent found their jobs through friends and relatives. 
Bloodworth (7) found that of 500 unemployed who obtained jobs 
during a period of 1 year, 30.2% obtained them through the assistance 
of relatives and friends. De Schweinitz (25) found that of over 400 
hosiery workers in Philadelphia, 58.1% secured employment through 


the assistance of friends or relatives who spoke for them to the 


foreman or superintendent. This percentage is greatest for youngest 
groups which are more nearly comparable to the groups of Gaudet 
and Lazarsfeld. 

f) Length of Unemployment. The length of time an individual 
is unemployed seems to play an important part in determining the 
change in his attitude; as a matter of fact, his attitude may be a 
reflection of his stage of unemployment. In an analysis of life his- 
tories of 25 unemployed English workers, Beales and Lambert (5) 
describe the progression from optimism through pessimism to fatal- 
ism, the increase of inferiority feeling, the destruction of family 
relationships, and the weakening of interest in politics and organiza- 
tion with an increasing length of unemployment. 

In more detail, we obtain from an analysis of 57 autobiographies 
of Warsaw unemployed, the following typical course of moods of 


the unemployed : 


1) As a reaction to dismissal, there comes generally a feeling of injury; 
sometimes strong fear and distress; sometimes an impulse toward revenge; 
hatred; indignation; fury. (2) Thereafter comes a stage of numbness and 
apathy which is gradually (3) replaced by calming down and an increase in 
steadiness bringing one again to a relative mental! balance. This mental stage 
is characterized by a resumption of activity; the unemployed become calm as 
they see that things go along somehow, and adapt themselves to circumstances ; 
they trust in God, fate, or in their own ability, and try to believe that the 
situation will improve very soon. (4) But this hope becomes constantly weaker, 
when they see the futility of effort. (5) When the situation becomes harde 


the old savings and new sources exhausted, then comes the hopelessness which 


r, 


expresses itself at first in attacks of fear, for instance, fear of winter and of 
homelessness, which culminates in distress, the expression of which is the 
thought of and attempt at suicide. (6) After these outbreaks usually comes 


either sober acquiescence or dumb apathy, and then the alternation between 
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hope and hopelessness, activity and passivity, according to the momentary 
changes in the material situation.” (112, p. 235.) 





Gatti (35) describes very much the same course of moods of the 
unemployed. First there is surprise, particularly if the individual 
has never before been unemployed; then fear, with renewed hope 
while the worker is actively looking for a job, and then anxiety. But 
when hope fails, the unemployed have a feeling that “life has for- 
gotten them ’”’ and become apathetic. Gatti feels that unemployment 
has its most marked effects at this stage, and that this is the point of 
greatest crisis. Long duration of unemployment makes the individual 
even more apathetic. 

Brunngraber (12), the Marienthal study (56), and Gatti (35) 
agree that the last stage of unemployment consists of a general 
narrowing of activities as well as of outlook on life. There is also a 
narrowing of wants and needs. Yet there is a limit beyond which 
this narrowing cannot go; otherwise a collapse occurs. 

We find that all writers who have described the course of unem- 
ployment’ seem to agree on the following points: First there is shock, 
which is followed by an active hunt for a job, during which the indi- 
vidual is still optimistic and unresigned; he still maintains an 
unbroken attitude. Second, when all efforts fail, the individual 
becomes pessimistic, anxious, and suffers active distress; this is the 
most crucial state of all. And third, the individual becomes fatalistic 
and adapts himself to his new state but with a narrower scope. He 
now has a broken attitude. Of course, there are large individual 
differences, but one would suspect that the various types of attitudes 
maintained are more a function of the stage of unemployment than 
anything else, though there is no doubt that they are also a function 
of the other predisposing factors that have been discussed above. 
It would seem instructive to map the course of events for those begin- 
ning unemployment with differing attitudes. It may be that all 
have the same course, except that the unbroken take a longer time 
before becoming broken than those who begin as distressed or broken 
individuals. 

In connection with the phases of unemployment, we would like to 
suggest a method by which we might obtain some important infor- 
mation about the initial phase of unemployment. It would be impor- 
tant for the interviewer to be present at the moment when the indi- 
vidual learns that he has lost his job, or had received a marked cut 
in relief or salary (46). If the interviewer can succeed in gaining 
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the sympathies of the individual, who is probably desirous of talking, 
then he can get the attitudes and changes just as they are occurring 
by noting what the individual says and does. Another way to obtain 
first-hand data of the course of unemployment is for the interviewer 
to be an active participant and live with the unemployed, as 
Bakke (4), Gilfillan (38) and the Marienthal group (56) have done. 

(g) Combination of Factors. To illustrate how many of these 
predisposing factors operate on the same individual to determine his 
attitude we must refer to the study of Gabriel and Lasswell (34). 
One hundred aggressive were compared with 100 submissive relief 
clients, and it was found that the former differed from the latter in 
the following respects: the aggressive had been longer on relief; 
re had had government employment and so knew the “ inside” 


they had resorted to political intercession to get on relief more 


often; they had had more penal and civil contacts with the govern- 
they had had more non-legal offenses; they had had more 
education ; they were receiving more relief money at the time; more 
were native born and came from urban areas than the submissive 
group. Which of these factors played the most part in determining 
aggressiveness (perhaps similar to the unbroken) or submissiveness 
listressed or broken), we cannot say, but the composite of all of 
them certainly had had its effect. 
More configurational studies such as this one would be desirable, 
but in addition, we should like to know the wet; 


each factor, and what different combinations will produce 


IV. Tae Errect oF UNEMPLOYMENT ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

We have to deal with children and youth separately because, 
though unemployment has the same effect on them as it does on 
adults, they also present special problems. We will consider as chil- 
dren those of school age, i.e. those between 6 and 14; and as youths 
those passing through their adolescence, roughly between 14 and 20 
years of age. 

Children, though not unemployed themselves, suffer directly 
through the unemployment of their parents. Although they are not 
faced with the problem of what to do with their time which was 
previously occupied with work, they may suffer loss of prestige 
with their fellows. They may show their emotional difficulties in 


deteriorated school work. They may also show emotional conflicts 
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as a result of losing the support of authority which. resided in the 
parent before unemployment. 

The problems of youth become even more complex. If the parents 
are employed and youth unemployed, then a conflict may be produced 
in the youth because of resentment at being dependent on his parents 
when he desires to be independent. This probably would be more of 
a problem in the lower economic classes where the youth’s income 
is definitely needed for the welfare of the family. If both the youth 
and the parents are unemployed then the situation probably becomes 
even more difficult. The parent may lose his authority; the youth 
has no reference point on which to build for the future ; he loses hope 
and ambition. Where youth is employed and the parents unem- 
ployed, then the youth seems not to suffer. In fact, he enjoys some 
ego satisfaction in the fact that he is supporting the family, but this 
in turn would tend to lower the esteem of the father in the eyes of 
the rest of the family (112). 

In addition, these are the most impressionable years in the life 
of man, and if, added to ail other difficulties, there are those of unem- 
ployment, the effects may leave their mark for the rest of life on the 
individual. The adult who suffers through unemployment, may more 
readily recover with employment because he has built up a greater 
resistance to catastrophes than has the child. 

(1) Children. Let us consider first the effects upon children 
whose parents are unemployed. General uncontrolled observations 
indicate that children become emotionaily unstable in somewhat the 
same way as their parents do (8, 24, 27, 30, 33, 75, 87). Dunn (27) 
points out that children, suffering through unemployment of their 
parents, after a time need special therapy; helping their parents is 
not sufficient. Schumacher (87) describes children referred to the 
clinic because of their parent’s unemployment as disagreeable, dis- 
obedient, and sullen toward their parents; they may develop symp- 
toms of so-called nervousness, as expressed in fears, super-sensitive- 
ness, physical complaints without organic basis, or they may engage 
in anti-social activity such as stealing and truancy. Elderton (30) 
indicates that such children are not only robbed of a sense of security, 
but often of a source of leadership too. They also feel a deeper 
resentment against their inability to make plans for the future than 
they do against their immediate sufferings. Brandt (8) points out 
that “boys and girls got into bad company and bad habit.” A 
European inquiry (18) summarizes the effects of unemployment on 
children in terms of diminution of resistance, deterioration of psycho- 
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logical attitude and behavior, lack of parental authority and super- 
vision, and inferiority complex on account of dependence on relief. 
Further evidence is obtained by Wrightstone (109) who found a 
correlation of —.52 between scores on the Woodworth-Mathews 
Personal Data Sheet and the Sims Socio-Economic Scale for 100 
children between the ages of 5 and 9, indicating poorer emotional 
stability with lower socio-economic status. Schneider (84) found 
that on the basis of examinations given by the public health depart- 
ment of Halle, there is an increase of nervous disorders among the 
school children of unemployed parents. 
One of the effects of unemployment on personality is shown in 
l work. Busemann and Bahr (13) found that in an elementary 
school in the poor district of Breslau the children of the unemployed 
fall from an average grade of 2.80 to 3.15 (l1—very good, 5—failing). 
his bad effect is found more frequently in children of unemployed 
who previously had good marks than in those who had average 
and inferior grades. The decline sets in immediately after loss of 
and is to be explained by the lowering of the standards of 
In a better controlled study by Busemann and Harders (14), 
in which 473 children of unemployed parents were compared with 


+ children of employed, it was found that there appeared without 


tion a decrease in the average grades of the former group. 
Girls suffered in school performance more than boys. A renewed 


descent in school marks appeared after 3 or 4 years of the father’s 

loyment. The higher the marks were at the starting-point, the 
greater the loss. The younger age levels suffered more than the 
older. Holzhauer (45) found that in 19 out of 20 free elementary 
school classes, the children of unemployed parents showed lower 
average grades than the children of employed. This difference is 
not to be observed in the higher grades. In a questionnaire study by 
Weiland (102), teachers, physicians, welfare workers and others agree 
that unemployment of parents interferes with the children’s perform- 
ance in school. 

The causes for the lowering of school grades seem to be as 
follows: (1) There is a reduction of efficiency due to poorer 
health (22, 84, 102). Poorer health also prevents the children of 
unemployed parents from coming to school as often as the children 
of employed parents, and consequently they receive less training. 
(2) Emotional disturbances at home prevent the child from giving 
his best effort to his school work. (3) The unemployed parents may 
not be giving the child as much help with his school work as before 
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unemployment. However, in a home where there is no irritability 
and conflict, the situation may be reversed, since the father will have 
more time to spend with the children (94). (4) The younger chil- 
dren suffer more than the older probably because they are more 
dependent on their parents and have had less opportunity to build up 
resistance to catastrophic situations. Girls suffer more than boys 
probably for the same reasons, and because they probably take their 
school work more seriously. 

We have no other data on other possible effects on the personality 
of the child, except that of the Marienthal study (56), which points out 
that children have a narrowed outlook on life, due to a reduction in 
food supply, clothing, and amusement possibilities. That their expec- 
tations and desires are also reduced is clearly shown by their fewer 
demands when asked to select Christmas gifts without limitation. 

As for the effect of unemployment on the socio-political attitudes 
of children, there are no available data. One would suspect that they 
are not old enough to have viewpoints on such subjects. However, 
the child does come directly into contact with the outside world 
through the relief agency. This seems to produce some attitudes in 
him which may have lasting effects. McClenahan (62) finds that 
these children take different attitudes toward acceptance of relief. 
Some definitely look to the agency rather than to parents for the 
things they need. Many have a pride which will not permit them to 
accept relief. Relief may upset some children markedly, and put them 
in a “nervous”’ state. These differing attitudes depend on (1) the 
attitude of the neighborhood and the parents, and (2) the treatment 
of the children by the social worker. 

Relief children in school should become a special topic of research 
It may be that they band together. It may be that they suffer special 
discrimination by their more fortunate fellows and so feel that they 
are creatures apart. 

Peck and Beckham (74), investigating children’s attitudes toward 
relief by the use of a standardized test of their own devising, found 
that the work relief group was most willing to depend on the govern- 
ment for help, whereas the non-relief working group, and the children 
of a superior socio-economic status were not willing to have the 
government help. Some slight group differences were obtained by 
analysis of the separate test items. The non-relief groups tended to 
endorse more frequently certain stories exemplifying willingness to 
make considerable sacrifices rather than accept aid, while the relief 
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groups endorsed more frequently certain stories exemplifying a desire 
to “ get a share” of government aid. 

(2) Youth. Most of the studies do not differentiate between 
unemployed youth with employed parents and unemployed youth 
with unemployed parents. However, there is little doubt that the 
employment of the parents would make some difference as indicated 
in the beginning of this section. For the present we will have to 
content ourselves with considering unemployed youth as though there 
were no difference. 

The unemployment of youth is probably one of the most serious 
problems that has had to be faced in the present depression. Statisti- 
cal data indicate that the age group under 20 was the hardest hit as 

as employment was concerned (94, p. 35). 

The effects of unemployment upon personality have been marked 
difficult to estimate the persistence of such effects into the future 
of these individuals except that probably they will leave more of 
k than in the case of adults. Pratt (75) indicates that adoles- 

cents, seeking to become independent, do not know which way to 
and because of lack of employment opportunity many become 
rs. Many remain at home and make things very unpleasant 
use of their increased irritability. Obermann (68) stresses the 
f ambition, and the 


the feeling of superfluousness in unemployed 


Krahelska and Stefan (54) cite as psychological effects of 
ployed youth in Poland, the increase of female prostitution 
leaving of the parental home, the increase in criminality, and the 
development of hopelessness. Tippelmann (97), on the basis of 135 
answered questionnaires of unemployed youth, indicates as effects 
of unemployment the “ inner dying down, breaking away from human 
paralysis of energies.” Rundquist and Sletto (81) indicate 
great general maladjustment and a sense of hopelessness in unem- 

i youth. In general, we obtain the same effects upon the per- 

lity of unemployed youth as upon that of unemployed adults, but 

because of the greater susceptibility of youth and because they are 

going through a transition period between childhood and maturity 
ese effects are probably more lasting. 

Youth has in addition the problem of his first job. He has 
typically never worked before, and the job that he gets may very well 
determine his entire vocational future. There is a tendency for 
“ frightened ” youth to go into “ blind-alley jobs.” Langenburg (55), 


interviewing 17 group leaders about their experience with young 
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unemployed people, found particularly the humble willingness of 
young people to accept work which paid little or nothing at all, 
Jewkes and Winterbottom (49) found a tendency for fourteen- to 
eighteen-year-old Lancashire and Cumberland boys to crowd into 
overfilled, unproductive lines of work where they could produce 
nothing, out of anxiety over unemployment. Meister (64) indicates 
that the bad economic situation and the undermining of morale leads 
the youthful unemployed increasingly to employ “ fraudulent ” means 
in their efforts to get the dole. 

in America, however, because of free education, many young 
people, not being able to find a job, are forced to continue with their 
education (94). This may have the desirable effect of giving them 
a better education and enabling them to obtain better jobs later on, 
but it may also have the undesirable effect of prolonging their period 
of dependence. 

We know little as to the effect of unemployment on the attitudes 
of the youthful unemployed. Rundquist and Sletto (81) point out 
that students forced to continue their university training for economic 
reasons and dependent on federal grants of aid are more discontented 
with our legal and economic institutions than are other university 
students or the youthful unemployed. Langenburg (55) points out 
that the unemployed youth become more quickly aware of social 
issues. Wunderlich (110) describes the unemployed youth of pre- 
Hitler Germany as rather sure that they would not find jobs when 
they got through with their studies, and that it was impossible for 
them to become self-reliant. Since they found it impossible to stay 
home, they formed organized bands and subsequently became ready 
material for National Socialist propaganda. 

With unemployed youth the relation to the home becomes a very 
serious problem. A foreign report (18) summarizes the effect on 
youth as a change to revolt or apathy in relation to the parental 
home. However, the previous condition of the home is important in 
determining what the effect will be, as Angell (2), Groves (41), 
Rogers (79), Rundquist and Sletto (81) indicate, i.e. where there 
was a good home the depression tended to bring the family together, 
and where the home was ready to break, the unemployment was the 
last straw. Zawadski and Lazarsfeld (112) found that as a rule, 
there is a mutual bitterness and estrangement of adult children who 
instead of supporting the parents, are partly or even fully supported 
by them ; but this does not occur when the parent is unemployed and 


the youth is employed. Minehan (65) points out that the main 
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reason for boys and girls going on the tramp in America is unem- 
ployment in the family and conflict in the family probably produced 
by unemployment. Smeltzer and Adams (90) indicate the same 
trend. 

Stouffer and Lazarsfeld (94) report several hypotheses from case 
analysis on the effect of unemployment on parental authority from a 
forthcoming study of the International Institute for Social Research. 
in unemployed father will probably lose authority when he loses 
authority with his wife; he will lose authority more frequently with 
an adolescent daughter than a son who is earning some money ; also, 
he will lose authority more easily if the mother takes a job, when a 
son returns home unemployed after a period of employment, and if 
his authority was based on categorical orders and punishment rather 
than intimacy and an attempt at mutual understanding. If the father 


is employed, then the son will tend to be more dependent or 


l his 
father, especially if the father can be the means of securing him a job 
We are at the end of our report. In an introduction we have 


sketched briefly what the psychological implications of unemployment 


‘ 


Iplical ] iu ipioyment 
might be. Then we have surveyed and interrelated the results of 
actual study. It became evident that very few of those studies 
began with a clear-cut idea as to where a special result would fit 
into a general scheme of research. As a result, the more than one 
hundred studies covered permit no really systematic presentation, 


some of the most important problems have been left untouched 
in the years since the depression. We have endeavored to point out 
such problems in their proper settings. It seems to us that the 
greatest need in this field of investigation is an effort to lay out a 
network of interlocking theoretical problems so that whoever has the 
regrettable opportunity to study unemployed people can see what 
information is most needed and where his contribution could do the 
inet 


most toward improving our very deficient knowledge of the psycho- 


logical effects of unemployment. 
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FACULTIES VERSUS FACTORS: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR THURSTONE 
BY ANNE ANASTASI 


Barnard College, Columbia University 


In a critique of the writer’s monograph on “ The Influence of 
Specific Experience upon Mental Organization,” * which appeared 
in the April issue of this journal, Thurstone argues for a conception 
of factors as “ psychological entities.” The writer is in complete 
agreement with Thurstone’s premise that investigations of mental 
organization should become more, rather than less, psychological. 
But she disagrees with the methods proposed by Thurstone for 
achieving this purpose, viz., mathematical analysis plus intuition. 
The problems of mental organization cannot be clarified by hyposta- 
tizing psychological entities. Such contemporary psychological 
mysticism is all the more misleading and confusing because it appears 

1 quasi-objective, statistical guise. 

The concept of factors described by Thurstone represents a return 
to faculty psychology. The factors identified by mathematical 
analysis are regarded as underlying psychological entities or abilities 
which the subject uses when he performs a test problem or behaves 
in response to any stimulus. Thus a sharp dichotomy is introduced 
between ability and behavior. These abilities—or faculties, as 
Thurstone himself calls them—seem to be enjoying an independent 
existence in a relatively sheltered realm of their own and may remain 
quite unaffected even when the subject’s behavior changes. Thus, for 
example, Thurstone scoffs at the idea that “ the mental organizations 
of a whole class of children” could possibly be altered in the course 
of a brief experimental period during which the subjects undergo 
certain relevant experiences that change their test performance (p. 
231).2_ Apparently it would require a much more strenuous and 
drastic procedure to penetrate into the carefully guarded recesses of 
the mind where faculties hide! 


The writer maintains that to speak in terms of such inferential 


1 Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1936, 18, No. 4, 245-355. 


2 Page references are to Thurstone’s critique, Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 223- 
236. 
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392 ANNE ANASTASI 

constructs is not the best way to arrive at psychologically meaningful 
results. Psychology as an experimental science demands that we 
remain as close as possible to the objectively observable facts and 
that we define our concepts operationally. 

From a purely objective and empirical viewpoint, what is factor 
analysis? It is, in the first place, a descriptive and not an experi- 
mental technique. Like all statistical methods, it is a device for con- 
cise expression of the relationships existing among observed facts. 
A “factor” isolated by such analyses is simply a statement of the 
tendency for certain groups of behavior manifestations to vary con- 
comitantly. It does not indicate the presence of any other char- 
acteristic or phenomenon beyond or beneath the concrete behavior. 
Nor can we penetrate beyond behavior by any amount of rotation of 
axes. The latter is simply a technique for arriving at the most 
clearly intelligible description of the obtained relationships ; it cannot 
in any way suggest an interpretation of such relationships. 

It should be apparent that no method of factor analysis—however 
refined or wisely chosen—can transform behavior phenomena into 
independently existing psychological entities, or transcend time and 
space, or reveal causal relationships. Thus we could not discover 
primary human abilities by factorizing the test scores obtained by a 
sampling of twentieth century American college students. Such a 
procedure can, to be sure, reveal the mental organization of the par- 
ticular population under consideration and this information would 
be very valuable”in such practical problems as the construction of 
tests for use with the same population. This information could not, 
however, be employed in constructing a test for ten-year-old children 
or for Australian aborigines—the latter groups may have quite a 
different set of “ primary” abilities, owing to their differing experi- 
ential backgrounds. 

It is doubtful whether anyone who has worked with factor 
analysis would regard factors as causal. When, however, factors are 
described in the terminology of faculty psychology and set up as 
psychological entities and underlying abilities, the layman may easily 
be misled into thinking of them in terms of cause and effect. From 
the statement that the individual uses a certain primary ability in 
performing a given activity to the assertion that the quality of his 
performance is caused by the amount of the given primary ability 
which he possesses, is but a short step. 

Thurstone objects to certain specific procedures followed by the 
writer in the investigation under consideration. These points can be 
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considered directly, and independently of the general theoretical 
questions. Thurstone states that the writer “ tried to give a psycho- 
logical interpretation to her findings, but the experimental arrange- 
ment was weak and the factor analysis faulty so that none of the 
conclusions of the monograph can be justified” (pp. 223-224). 
Apparently Thurstone believes that the writer’s discussion of the 
factor patterns found in this study did not make “ psychological 
sense” because it did not reveal the presence of certain commonly 
found group factors such as verbal aptitude, numerical aptitude, etc. 
This indicates a misunderstanding of the purpose of the study. The 
writer was not interested in arriving at a descriptive account of the 
mental organization of sixth grade public school children. Had this 
been her object, she would have proceeded quite differently. When 
Thurstone exclaims that “the whole study was lost at the start” and 
was “ruined by inadequate methods of analysis” (i.e. Hotelling’s 
method of principal components), he is referring to a study which 
the writer never set out to do. 

All of these criticisms are based upon the unwarranted assump- 
tion that the writer was trying to explore “the” mental organization 
of her subjects. Had the tests been selected so as to bring out the 
already existing group factors as clearly as possible, they would have 
been quite unsuited to the nature of the experiment. Briefly, the 
writer’s essential aim was to determine whether group factors might 
be experimentally produced among tests which initially showed no 


such common factors. If the original set-up had included several 


tests to measure each factor or “ primary ability,” the relationships 
already existing among such tests would have obscured any addi- 
tional linkages introduced by the experiment. 

Insofar, then, as the nature of this experiment necessitated the 
choice of tests which were as nearly unrelated as possible at the 
outset rather than clusters of similar tests, it is apparent that the 
centroid method would have been of little use. Thurstone himself 
reports that after trying to apply the centroid method to the writer’s 
data, he had to abandon the attempt because “the number of factors 
is too large for a psychologically unique solution” (p. 227). This 
should have been apparent from the nature of the set-up, without the 
necessity of resorting to “ trial and error.” 

In brief, the writer set out to discover whether the interrelation- 
ships among a set of test scores could be altered experimentally, in 
this case by a brief series of relevant experiences. The result clearly 
showed that such a change was produced. The factorial analysis by 
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the method of principal components served merely to corroborate 
further the conclusion which had already been indicated in the corre- 
lation coefficients themselves. Rotation of axes would not have been 
of assistance, insofar as only the changes from initial to final testing 
were of interest. The changes obtained, furthermore, proved to be 
in the expected direction, when examined in the light of the specific 
influence of the interpolated experiences. Nor could the change pos- 
sibly be a mathematical artifact. Since the same test batteries were 
employed iu the initial and final testing, the shifts in factor loadings 
cannot be attributed to the factorization of tests in differing contexts. 
The only possible cause for the obtained shift in factor pattern is to 
be found in the experimentally interpolated experiences. 

In summing up the empirical and objective nature of factors as 
well as their susceptibility to experiential influences, the writer uses 
the expression “ shifting mathematical components.” This seems to 
be particularly annoying to Thurstone. The writer’s use of these 
terms should probably be clarified at this point. The term “ shift- 
ing” (not shifty) refers to the fact that the components or factors 
are not rigid, fixed, and innate. Thurstone himself admits this (cf. 
p. 233). In several parts of his critique of the writer’s monograph, 
however, he creates the erroneous impression that the term “ shift- 
ing” has been used to denote chance or haphazard variations in 
factor pattern. This was not the case. “ Shifting” referred to the 
changes in factor pattern with the varying experiential background 
or reactional biography of the subject, as well as to the differences in 
factor pattern which have been found by several investigators among 
different age levels and other populations. 

The term “ mathematical ” was used advisedly in order to adhere 
as closely as possible to an operational definition of factor. It should 
be noted in this connection that to say a component is mathematical 
does not imply that it is a mathematical artifact. Anyone would 
admit that the standard deviation of the heights of a group of men is 
not a physical entity, and yet it is not an artifact. Similarly, a factor 
can be a mathematical expression rather than a psychological entity, 
without necessarily being an artifact. To insist that we call a mathe- 
matically derived factor a psychological entity does not thereby make 
it more psychological. Such wishful thinking merely confuses the 
real issue. The writer would insist, on the contrary, that a better 
way to introduce “ psychological sense” into factor analysis is to 
employ experimental approaches as she did in the investigation under 
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discussion, and to investigate mental organization in populations 


with widely varying experiential backgrounds. 

And this brings us to our last point. Thurstone makes frequent 
reference to “ psychological sense”’ as a standard. Although the 
intention to make sense is indisputably good, one wonders how 
stable, or valid, or applicable such a criterion may be. Instances are 
not unknown in which one psychologist’s sense is another’s nonsense 
As a concrete illustration of the difficulty of applying such a subjec- 
tive criterion, we might mention some of the concepts embodied in 
the present discussion. Thus when Thurstone states: “ We assume 
that the subjects are using their abilities in producing test perform- 
ances” (p. 228); or “ there may be a biologically more basic faculty 
that happens to be well represented in numerical work” (p. 235) ; or 
‘some of the mental faculties may be in the nature of parameters in 
the dynamics of the physiological system” (p. 235), to the writer 


these statements do not make psychological sense 
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HARRINGTON, Mitton, A Biological Approach to the Problem of 
Abnormal Behavior. Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press Printing 
Company, 1938. Pp. 459. 


Dr. Harrington here presents a theoretical structure designed to 
serve as a “new approach to the problem of abnorimal behavior.” 
He regards mind as an epiphenomenon and bases his system upon a 
mechanistic and deterministic interpretation of the nervous system, 
upon “the outstanding facts of anatomy and physiology as they are 
at present known to us.” Stimulation of the sense organs produces 
active energy in the nervous system and a resultant state of nervous 
tension. This tension is relieved when the energy flows out to the 
effectors and produces behavior which frees the organism from the 
stimulus. The goal of the organism is to find relief from such tension 
and to achieve a state of calm or adjustment. This may be attained 
by accomplishment of the natural response, by withdrawal from the 
stimulus, by modifying stimulation through changes in posture and 
thought, and by “ disabling the machine.”” Non-adjustment consists 
of a failure to resolve nervous tensions, while in maladjustment they 
are resolved in an unsatisfactory way. There are four “ tension” 
mechanisms assisting in this resolution: the pain mechanism, which 
withdraws the individual from courses of action which fail to relieve 
tension; the pleasure mechanism, which reinforces tension-relieving 
actions; the anger mechanism, which produces an attack upon the 
source of tension; and the laughter mechanism, which is a safety 
valve for the discharge of nervous energy. Learning (and condi- 


ee 


tioning) is explained by a special “law of confluence ’’ which states 
that there is a tendency for two or more impulses passing simul- 
taneously through the nervous system to flow together. In short, in 
its ultimate essence, Dr. Harrington’s theory is an extension and 
elaboration of the hydraulic metaphor that has been so popular in 
psychology. 

The primary value of the book would seem to this reviewer to lie 
in its possibilities as a textbook for use in an introductory course in 
mental hygiene. It gives a broad, serviceable framework for the 
beginner in the field. It makes no demand for an expert knowledge 
396 
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of physiology, neurology, or psychopathology. The breadth and 
generality of its concepts lend them a certain eclecticism, and one can 
fit in the further facts that come with a more detailed study of the 
subject without doing great violence to the basic formulation. 
Although Dr. Harrington makes a sweeping indictment of Freud, 
Kraepelin, Adolph Meyer, and others, one could really proceed 
without great readjustment from Dr. Harrington’s general principles 
to most of the specific contributions of the approaches he condemns 
so roundly. Moreover, his position has been expounded so carefully 
and with such simplicity, the development is so orderly and logical, 
that it is hard to see how the student could fail to grasp it. 

However, the very excellencies of it as an introductory textbook 
cripple it as a major theoretical contribution. The hydraulic 
metaphor with all its variations is not a new one. The mere use of 
dynamic analogies does not constitute adequate theorizing. While 
the author has promised to develop his theory on the basis of “ the 
outstanding facts of anatomy and physiology,” he has not done so. 
Instead he has proceeded to develop a rational theory by logical 
deduction with some reference to personal clinical experience. There 
is no careful marshalling of the data of contemporary neurology, 
physiology, and psychology. There is merely the most general refer- 
ence to the Sherrington of The Integrative Action of the Nervous 
System, to Cannon, Watson, and Pavlov. Any major theory of 
behavior, to command attention today, must take account of the 
wealth of specific data available. It is impessible to overlook the 
experimental contributions of the last twenty vears as Dr. Harrington 
has done and still arrive at much that is stimulating an 


the sophisticated thinker in the field. 


1 valuable to 


Dr. Harrington has attacked Freud (indeed his bitterness and 


implacable hostility seem almost an anachronism today) on the 
grounds of the “ fallacy of substantiation,” of reifying a set of vague 
dynamic concepts. Yet his own references to “ tension,” “ impuises,” 


sympathy,” “ confluence,” and even “the nervous system” court 
the same danger. Reification cannot be exorcised by mere reference 
to the nervous system, to determinism, to mechanism. It is as easy 
to become animistic with the term “nervous system” as it is with 
‘libido.” Vagueness is a function, not of the kind of terms and 
concepts used in theorizing, but of the absence of any reference to 
definite phenomena behind them. By overlooking the concrete data 
of the contemporary biological sciences, Dr. Harrington has made 
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the nervous system” as vague and animistic as the psychoanalytic 
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concepts he inveighs against. Specifically herein lies the failure of 
the book as a major theoretical contribution. 
Witiram A. Hunt. 


Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat. 


ALLEN, CiiFrorD, Modern Discoveries in Medical Psychology. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. x+280. 


This book presents a summary and defense of Freudian psychol- 
ogy, together with brief consideration of some of its antecedents, 
offshoots, and more or less related developments. Two of the nine 
chapters are devoted to Freud; one each to Mesmer, Janet, Prince, 
Adler, Jung, Kretschmer, Pavlov. In his introduction the author 
points out that “the terminology of psychology has invaded the lan- 
guage, and frequently trips easily off the tongue of the layman. The 
physician who shows his ignorance of it is likely to lose caste in the 
eyes of his patients.’’ By implication, this book is designed to guard 
the general practitioner against such embarrassment, but since the 
introduction further promises that “the intelligent layman will find 
that it is not beyond his comprehension . . .”’ one fears that the 
physician’s margin of advantage over his better informed patients 
will be precariously narrow. In view of the obvious sketchiness and 
other limitations of the present volume it may, at any rate, be con- 
sidered as no more than a first approach to the subject matter of 
psychoanalysis or “ medical psychology.” 

Although the author is in general appreciative and laudatory 
rather than critical, he does not carry this tendency so far as to 
conflict with his definite and consistent loyalty to Freudian doctrine 
Both these trends, as well as the reasoning and style employed in 
presenting the argument, may be illustrated by direct quotation. The 
following statement and admonition is found in the chapter on 
Morton Prince: “ Freud’s use of mechanistic devices and mental 
mechanisms has helped psychology to progress farther than ever 
before. Let us, therefore, beware of mysticism and adhere closely to 
our comforting mechanistic views” (p. 85). In the chapter on 
Mesmer is the following remarkable sequence: “Another step for- 
ward was made by the Abbot Faria, who was a picturesque and 
romantic figure, for he had travelled much in the East and dressed 
like an Eastern magician. Nevertheless, in spite of this, he made the 
most important suggestion that hypnosis was due to the receptive 
attitude of the patient” (p. 13). 
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In Chapter 4, which deals specifically with Freud’s contributions, 
may be found this truly amazing passage: ‘‘ Now, it must be admitted 
that the enemies of Freud must be careful not to admit any single 
part of his discoveries to be valid, since one part is interlocked with 
the other part, and if one admits that one thing is correct, one is 
forced to admit the validity of the whole edifice. If one admits that 
behind a slip of the tongue there lurks the hidden wish, then one is 
led on to blunders. One must admit that there is a wish behind 
blunders also. From this one is decoyed into dreams. If one once 
admits that Anna, Freud's little daughter, dreamed of tasty food 
because she had had no food all day on account of a bilious attack— 
that she wished for tasty food, and this caused the dream, then one 
must admit that all dreams are due to wishes. At this stage one is 
gained as an adherent to Freud for ever” (p. 113). 

\dler’s main contribution, according to Allen, is the development 

psychotherapeutic techniques which are especially applicable to 


children and greatly saving of time with certain types of disorder in 
adults. Of Jung, Allen is more critical, accusing him of spoiling 
‘the beautiful scientific technique of Freud , by the addition 
of a hotch-potch of religion and mythology . . .” (p. 219). The 
ork of Pavlov is in general interpreted as being essentially a con- 
firmation of Freud’s findings, although at one point Allen goes so 
far as to say, ‘‘ We cannot help agreeing that his [ Pavlov’s] work is 
even more fundamental than Freud's, and that eventually it may lead 
to something of great value” (p. 279). Addition of the words, “ for 


practical or therapeutic purposes,” to this sentence would make it 
re fairly indicative of the general viewpoint from which the volume 
was written. 
Henry W. NISSEN. 
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Horney, Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. London: 
Routledge Kegan Paul, 1937. Pp. xi+299. 


erhaps the chief criticism of psychoanalytic writers is that they 
have been uncritical of their own and their colleagues’ findings and 
theories. Behavior, actual or thought to be actual by the investi- 
gator, has often been interpreted dogmatically in terms of theories 
which are unsubstantiated and which rest upon untested assumptions. 
In many cases in which the behavior certainly existed, alternative and 
contrary interpretations would have fit the facts as well or better. 
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Not infrequently the simple principles of elementary logic and com- 
mon sense have been seriously violated. This uncritical attitude of 
psychoanalytic writers has made psychoanalysis resemble in many 
respects a sect. Adherents to psychoanalysis have as a rule followed 
Dr. Freud blindly, even in minute detail of interpretation and impli- 
cation. Those persons who differed too much from the orthodox 
doctrine left the group. Thus, few of the initiated have cared or 
dared to be critical. 

On the other hand, the major portion of the criticism that has 
come from outside psychoanalysis has been prejudiced and _ ill- 
informed. People were enraged by what they thought were the 
implications of Dr. Freud's discoveries and theories, and their criti- 
cisms bore more of the marks of emotion than of informed reason. 

Since sound criticism is basic to the proper evaluation of theories 
and findings, especially when these result from a new method of 
study, psychoanalysis has probably taken a course very different from 
that it would have taken had it received the benefits of constructive, 
critical examination. Many have long thought that nothing would 
be so wholesome for psychoanalysis and its relation to the general 
science of the human mind as an unemotional and informed critical 
evaluation from within the psychoanalytic group. 

The Neurotic Personality of Our Time is a contribution toward 
such critical evaluation by an experienced psychoanalyst. The book 
is desirably unusual for at least five reasons. First, Dr. Horney, 
although a psychoanalyst (thus she classifies herself) freely criticizes 
the doctrines of Dr. Freud and other psychoanalysts of rank without 
manifesting any signs of rancor or personal prejudice. She grate- 
fully acknowledges her own debt, as well as the debt of psychology 
and medicine, to Dr. Freud, but she does not permit her appreciation 
to enslave her critical sense. Second, Dr. Horney has attempted to 
give psychoanalytic theory a proper social orientation. She cails 
attention to the inevitable relation between.the nature of personality 
and its aberrations and the culture in which personality develops. 

Third, she presents her criticisms and her own theories in clear 
and unambiguous language. On this point she says: “ The book is 
written in plain language, and for the sake of clarity I have refrained 
from discussing too many ramifications. Technical terms have been 
avoided as much as possible because there is always the danger of 
letting such terms substitute for clear thinking” (pp. X=xi). 
Fourth, Dr. Horney realizes fully the importance of early childhood 
in subsequent development, but also she places a desirable emphasis 
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upon the fact that the subsequent development is constantly influ- 
enced by the environment. In short, she has not been swept off her 
feet by the very prevalent but unsubstantiated dogma that practical! 
everything of significance for an individual’s personality has taken 
place by the time he reaches the age of four or five 

Finally, although Dr. Horney’s doctrines rest largely upon cli 
cal, and hence to a certain degree personal, experience, at no time 


does she hide behind clinical experience in order to avoid logical and 


> 
other scientific checks. One is pleased to find a psychoanalyst willing 
to do battle for her position by the accepted rules of science 
The first point of unusualness mentioned, namely, an unemotional, 


critical approach to Dr. Freud’s doctrines, is so rare t 


uotations illustrating this attitude are given here 


Since many of my interpretations deviate from those of Freud some readers 

way ask whether this is still psychoanalysis. The answer depends on what o: 
essential in psychoanalysis. If one believes that it is constituted entirely 

sum total of theories propounded by Freud, then what is presented he 
is not psychoanalysis. If, however, one believes that the essentials of psycho- 
unalysis lie in certain basic trends of thought concerning the rdle of unconscious 
processes and the ways in which they find expression, and in a form of thera- 
peutic treatment that brings these processes to awareness, then what I present 
is psychoanalysis. I believe that a strict adherence to all of Freud’s theoretical 





interpretations entails the danger of tending to find in neuroses what Freud’s 


theories lead one to expect to find. It is the danger of stagnation. I believe 
that deference for Freud’s gigantic achievements should show itself in building 
m the foundations that he has laid, and that in this way we can help to fulfill 
the possibilities which psychoanalysis has for the future, as a theory as well as 


a therapy” (p. ix). 


‘Freud's disregard of cultural factors [Dr. Horney is discussing the 


(Edipus complex concept] not only leads to false genera 


: 
t 
extent blocks an understanding of the real forces which motivate our attitudes 


and actions. I believe that this disregard is the main reason why psycho- 
analysis, inasmuch as it faithfully follows the theoretical paths beaten by Freud, 
seems in spite of its seemingly boundless potentialities to have come into a blind 
alley, manifesting itself in a rank growth of abstruse theories and the use of a 


shadowy terminology” (pp. 20-21 


“He [Dr. Freud] has seen that many neurotic persons are anxious to attach 
themselves to others and prone to cling to them; and he has described this 
attitude as resulting from dissatisfied libido. This concept, however, is based 
n certain premises. It presupposes that all those manifestations which are not 
sexual in themselves, such as the wish to get advice, approval or support, are 
expressions of sexual needs that have been attenuated or ‘ sublimated.’ Further- 
more, it presupposes that tenderness is an inhibited or ‘sublimated’ expression 
of sexual drives. Such presuppositions are unsubstantiated. . . . There is no 


evidence, for instance, that the tenderness between mother and child is of a 
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sexual nature. All that we can observe—and that as a result of Freud’s dis- 
covery—is that sexual elements may be present” (pp. 147-148). 


One predicts that the attitude manifested in these quotations will 
win the respect of all unprejudiced students of the subject. One 
hopes that Dr. Horney’s psychoanalytic colleagues will share this 
respect. 

But the purpose of the book is not primarily to criticize; it is to 
present Dr. Horney’s own theory of the structure of the neurotic 
personality of our time and its relation to basic features of our 
culture. Anxiety, a term the author clearly defines and elucidates, 
and the defenses against anxiety form the core of the neurotic per- 
sonality structure. This anxiety has its roots in an affection-starved 
childhood, and is fostered and brought to complete neurotic mani- 
festation by deep contradictions in our particular culture. Therefore, 
the degree of anxiety produced and the type and extent of defenses 
used in any given case will depend essentially upon emotional rela- 
tionships in childhood together with the subsequent strains produced 
by the individual’s particular life in his particular culture. The book 
consists of an analysis of these interrelations between personality 
structure and culture. 

Dr. Horney will be criticized for attempting to explain neurosis 
in terms of the single principle of anxiety and the defenses used 
against it. Some (perhaps only those who examine the book super- 
ficially) will conclude that Dr. Horney’s theory is essentially the 
same as the Adlerian theory. Dr. Horney recognizes a certain debt 
to Adler, for there is a relation between the two theories. Technical 
readers will dislike the extended (and sometimes repetitious) listing 
of neurotic traits, and some of the pedantically inclined will accuse 
Dr. Horney of oversimplification because of her refusal to use a 
“shadowy technical terminology.” Finally, it is unfortunate that 
the author reveals little evidence that she is thoroughly conversant 
with the literature of psychology other than psychoanalysis. This 
has been a consistent and regrettable characteristic of psychoanalytic 
writers in the past. 

But the points in Dr. Horney’s book that may be criticized in no 
way offset the contribution that her unprejudiced, critical approach 
to the theories of psychoanalysis, her attempt to relate properly 
neurotic personality to culture, and her clear presentation of her own 
theory of neurotic personality structure, make to the study of per- 


sonality. If Dr. Horney’s theory is sometime shown to be false, if 
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her cultural interpretations prove unsound; even in such case, her 
book will serve a valuable purpose. If her courageous example is 
followed by other psychoanalysts, we may expect to see psycho- 
analysis, as a sect, disappear, but at the same time the sciences of 
psychology and psychological medicine will have become infinitely 
richer by having assimilated that in psychoanalysis that can stand 
scientific criticism. 
E. V. Putwias 
George Pepperdine College. 


CroTHERS, Bronson, A Pediatrician in Search of Mental Hygiene. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. xix+271. 
This volume is addressed primarily to the pediatrician, though it 

should be of special interest to the general medical practitioner as 
well, in that it seeks to clarify and, to a certain extent, to delimit the 
functions of psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, psychologist, and 
physician in child care. Specifically, the theme is a “search for a 
method of intelligent and practical cooperation by which the pedia- 
trician can increase his competence in handling children.” To this 
search the author has brought an unusually tolerant and understand- 
ing point of view which is the outcome of his interest in mental 
hygiene problems at the Children’s Hospital of Boston and as assist- 
ant professor of pediatrics at the Harvard Medical School. 

He is fully aware of the difficulties involved in making available 
to the pediatrician an adequate background of knowledge concerning 
the psychological implications of the everyday problems with which 
he is confronted. He is aware that the usual pediatric training gives 
the student very inadequate preparation for dealing with the mental 
and emotional factors involved even in ordinary medical practice. 
He discusses with admirable frankness the reasons for “ the resistance 
of doctors to apparently admirable methods of improving medical 
methods ” and the extravagance of the claims of the propagandists 
promoting mental hygiene. But it is a constructive discussion pre- 
senting the other fellow’s prejudices only as a basis for a common 
understanding with a view to improving the condition of child care. 

Part one deals with points of view and with the social deter- 
minants of those points of view—the status of the general medical 
practitioner in the community, the problems of the pediatrician as the 
consultant of parents concerning the well-being of the “ whole child,” 
the rise of mental hygiene after the World War and the dictatorship 
of psychiatry. Part two presents a reasonable solution of the “ con- 
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flict for jurisdiction between doctors in general and psychiatrists,” 
in a conception of the effective functioning of pediatricians and 
psychiatrists in relation to each other and to psychologists, psychiatric 
social workers, and teachers in dealing with problems of child growth 
and development. 
































Maup A. MERRILL. 
Stanford University. 





Gaui, Errore, L’estetica e 1 suoi problemi. Naples: Casa Editrice 
Rondinella Alfredo, 1936. Pp. viii+391. 


The author regards the facts of esthetics as essentially those of 





imagination—imagination accompanied by a special affective excite- 
ment which leads to the judgment: this is beautiful. Envisaging the 
problems in psychological terms, he attempts their solution by way 
of a functional psychology, characterizing his method as an inductive- 
genetic one. The promise of this admirable approach is only in part 
fulfilled. 

To Galli, what he calls the psychic potential plays a determining 
role in esthetic experience. He is not as clear as one could wish 
regarding the exact nature of this psychic potential, but it seems to 
be a level of consciousness which may be raised or lowered as the 
organism interacts with its environment. In a state of depression 
esthetic experience may be impossible. With a heightening of the 
psychic potential it becomes more possible. 

As for the sources of this psychic potential, they are three in 
number, and are respectively organic, sexual, and sensory in char- 
acter. From any of these sources more energy may be supplied than 
is needed for the practical requirements of the organism’s life. When 
this is the case three types of esthetic activity may result: play, which 
is related to the organic source; love, which is related to the sexual 
source ; and art, which is related to the sensory source. Each of these 
three activities may occur in two ways, affective and imaginative. In 
the first case the activity is close to immediate instinctive reactions, 
to external reality. In the second case it is imaginatively elaborated. 
Art appears in the first phase as a spontaneous need for order in 
things, pleasing tastes, odors, color combinations, proportions, etc.; 
while in the second phase it appears as the expression of things 
profound, high, and spiritual. 

A beautiful thing, according to Galli, is a thing which corresponds 
to one of our tendencies to action. In the creation or appreciation 
of a beautiful thing there are involved both subjective and objective 
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factors. Feeling—related as it is to reaction tendencies—makes for 
artistic creation and is subjective. The factors which form the 
images aroused by feeling are objective. According as the subjective 
or objective factors are more influential, different kinds of esthetic 
experience result. 

From the standpoint of the system just outlined the author deals 
with some of the major problems of the psychology of art. His dis- 
cussions of the nature of artistic inspiration and the part played in 
it by subconscious factors, of the relation between representation 
and expression, and of that between creation and contemplation are 
especially suggestive. He adds, in a series of concluding chapters 
which are like appendices, discussions of certain special problems, 
such as the nature of laughter, enjoyment of the tragic, the esthetics 
of style, and photography as an art. 

Galli’s book is to be commended highly for its purpose and its 
point of view. It aims to present a consistent treatment of esthetic 
problems from the standpoint of a functional psychology. That it falls 
short of this high goal is due partly to the complexity of the problems 
attacked and partly to the author’s failure to take full advantage of 
available material. Too often he lapses into speculation where a 
wider acquaintance with the literature of contemporary psychology 
would have enabled him to apply his inductive-genetic method more 
consistently. 

Joun T. METCALF. 


‘nmiversity of Vermont. 


VAN Brerviiet, J. J., La part de l’imagination. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1937. Pp. vl1+202. 
The substance of this book is logically arranged and clearly pre- 


sented. It has interesting illustrative material especially in the 
discussion of imagination in children. The author, in the preface, 
protests against the view that imagination is a function opposed to 
the apprehension of reality. The chapters which follow deal with 
1 


) the origin or sources of mental images from the different sense 
modes; (2) the variations of imagery which can be attributed to the 
individual differences of those who have the images, i.e. differences 
of age, sex, occupation and other interests; (3) the life of images, 
in which the author adopts the classification of Ribot, according to 
whom there is a plastic and a diffluent type of imagination ; (4) pro- 
ductive imagination; and (5) the advantages and disadvantages of 
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imagination. The book does not offer any novel approach to the 
subject, nor any searching analysis of concepts. References to the 
literature of the subject are almost entirely limited to the French 
sources. 
Kate GORDON. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Jorpan, E., The Aesthetic Object: An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Value. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, Inc., 1937, 
Pp. xii+275. 

The first chapter of this book briefly describes “ The Psycho- 
logical Theories” only to reject them. After five chapters of a 
methodological character there are fourteen chapters dealing with the 
usual topics of aesthetics. 

The methods and viewpoint of this book find their closest 
analogues in the work of Kant and the Post-Kantian Idealists. Philo- 
sophical writings are sometimes useful to the psychologist, because 
he can transpose some of their contents into his own terms, but it 
seems unlikely that he will find such transposition possible in this 
case. 

ALBERT R. CHANDLER 

The Ohio State University 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Louis Leon THursToNE was elected to the Section of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the National Academy of Sciences 
at the Academy’s annual meeting in Washington on April 25, 26, 
and 27. 

Dr. Thurstone, since 1924 professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been designated Charles F. Grey Distin- 
guished Service Professor. He succeeds Dr. Charles H. Judd, who 
has held the chair since 1929 and who will retire as head of the 


department of education in July. 


Dr. Kart SpeNceR LasHLey, research professor of neuropsy- 
chology at Harvard University, was elected resident member in the 
geological and biological sciences of the American Philosophical 
Society, at its annual meeting in Philadelphia on April 21, 22, and 23, 


AT THE recent meeting of the Society of Experimental Psycholo- 
gists, Inc., held at the University of North Carolina, the third annual 
award of the Howard Crosby Warren Medal was made to Professor 
Elmer K. Culler of the University of Illinois “ for his work on the 
fundamental mechanisms of hearing and on the physiological basis of 
the conditioned reflex.” 


Dr. Norman L. Muwn, professor of psychology at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, has accepted an appointment as pro- 
fessor of psychology at Vanderbilt University, beginning with the 


fall quarter. 


Dr. Quinn McNemakr, associate professor of educational psy- 
chology at Fordham University, has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Stanford University for the coming year. 


Tue Tenth Annual Congress of the International Medical Society 
of Psychotherapy will be held at Balliol College, Oxford, England, 
July 29 through August 2. Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld, co-director of 
the London Institute of Child Psychology, feels that it would be 


particularly desirable to have a large delegation from the United 
States present, and that, all nations contributing, “a real step 
forward could be made by this conference towards mutual inter 


national understanding.” 
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